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MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN INK. 

One of the most important discoveries of modem time has 

been made by 

MESSRS. BIDDULPH 8c CO. 

In the manufacture of a ^^ Black Writing Ink" which wiU not 
corrode steel or other pent. Hitherto all attempts have failed to 
effect this great desideratum. Besides the advantages offered 
in its non-corrosive qualities, it is highly valuable m another 
and most important respect — ^the permanency of its colour — 
which like the indigo ink of China, it will retain for any length 
of time, and will stand the most severe chemical tests better 
than all inks now in use ; consequently, it will be invaluable 
where length of time for preserving documents is required. All 
other inks owe their blackness to the antagonistic prmciples of 
iron and gall, but while the contest for a period renews, it 
ultimately destroys both ingredients, leaving the liquid 
colourless. This 

'GRAPHIC ink' 

Formed by the union of homogeneous in^edients, incurs bo 
such risk. It is the only known Black Ink which does not 
corrode steel pens, or get thick in the bottle. It flows from 
the pen with greater facility than the ordinary inks, dries 
almost immediately, writes black on the instant, and never 
changes its colour. 

BIDDULFH & Co., Ink Merchants, Mc Lean's Buildings, 
New Street Square, Shoe Lane, London. 

Sole Agento: Messrs. WILLIAMS, COOPERS, & Co., 
Wholesale Stationers, West Smithfield London. 

Sold by all Stationers in Bottles larger than the usual size at 
Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 9d., Is., 2s., 4s., 6s., each. 

\* This Ink is especially adapted for exportation as it is 
not affected by climate. 
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THE LILY OF DEVON. 



OHAPTEB r. 



HoBACB De Lact, after the capture of the At»- 
lanta frigate, having safely brought his prize 
into the harbour of Cagliari, and ascertained that 
it contained a most valuable cargo, set about the 
repairs of the Lily. Captain Flaherty's wound 
was fortunately slight. Lieutenant Blathwaite'a 
was rather severe ; but the surgeon declared that 
a week or two would bring him on deck again. 
De Lacy wished the former to proceed to Naples, 
in the gun brig that was going there, and in which 
our hero sent letters to Helen and Lord Elesmere, 
TOL. III. B 



2 THE LILT OF DEYON. 

bat the worthy captain would listen to no such 

proposal. 

*' Not I, by Jove, Horace !" exclaimed the cap- 

tahi, " ril stick to the Lily till she gets to Naples 

herself. We have made a glorious cruize of it ; I 

never was happier, and never better in my life. 

As to my wound, it's but a scratch." 

In ten days the Lily of Devon was looking as 

smart and as trim as ever ; Captain Flaherty as 
active as ever, and Lieutenant Blathwaite and the 
rest of the wounded going on favourably, and all 
matters relating to his prize arranged with a go- 
vernment agent. Captain Carkett, being suffi- 
ciently recovered, and the brig re-masted, and 
having spent many evenings together, talking 
over old times and old comrades, and congratu- 
lating each other on their good fortune in taking 
the Atalanta, which gave exceeding joy to the 
crews of both vessels, they each prepared to sail 
for their respective destinations. 

Amongst other topics discoursed upon between 
the friends. Captain Carkett casually mentioned 
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his having given a passage in the brig to a Mar- 
chese De Cabalaterra, who, from conversation, ap- 
peared very well acquainted with Lord and Lady 
Elesmere, and who was proceeding to Naples, but 
had quitted the vessel the very morning she entered 
the harbour, hearing that a Folacre was about to 
sail for Messina. 

" He was a very brave man," Captain Carkett 
observed, " for he remained on deck during the 
whole engagement, and yet altogether he was a 
man I did not like. 

" I remember," said De Lacy, " bearing Helen 
say she had often met the Marchese in society in 
London, and that she felt a peculiar setisation 
whenever she encountered his remarkably piercing 
eyes — " 

*' Faith I and so he Fad," said Captain Carkett, 
** very penetrating eyes, and altogether a very pecu- 
liar expression of featured ; he was a very hand- 
some man, and I daresay, amongst his own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, quite an Apollo ; at 

least, if credit is to be given to all his assertions/' 

B 2 
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** You will go to Naples now, I suppose ?'** en- 
quired the commander of the Badger, " for if the 
fleets are to meet at all, they have met before this 
time." 

^' I think I shall," answered Horace ; '* as far as 
gain is concerned, this cruize even now has made 
me the possessor of a very large sum of money. 
You will get a commandership for this action with 
the Atalanta, Carkett" 

'* If I do, De Lacy, by Jove, I shall owe it to 
you. I was using my heels at the time, and to 
little purpose, for the Atalanta sailed fast, and she 
was gallantly foughtand handled, and but for that 
twenty-four pounder of yours knocking her rudder 
to pieces, she would have proved a remarkably 
ugly customer." 

'• Except in men," remarked De Lacy, ** we 
were together nearly her match, for she had no 
guns heavier than yours, and mine were few but 
heavy ones." 

** But what a crew you had, Horace I not seventy- 
five men, and the enemy had two hundred and 
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fifty Boldiera, besideH one hundred and forty- 
Beven officers and men. The disparity was im- 
mense." 

Everything being ready for sea, the blue Peter 
was hoisted at the fore, to recall some of the crew 
that were ashore, and at sunset both the Badger 
and the Lily of Devon put to sea, steering steadily 
for the Island of Sicily. 

It was the first of August, and as the two vessels 
were sailing towards the aouth-eastj the nearest 
point they could lie to thia course, they were 
crossed towards morning by an English ship ; the 
Lily passed so close that she hailed. The vessel 
said she had passed during the night the whole 
English fleet ; they counted eighteen ships sailing 
close together ; they were steering, as they sup- 
posed, for Alexaudi'ia, on the coast of Africa. 

" Then, by Jove I" cried De Lacy to Captain 
Flaherty, " the fleets have not met, and we are in 
good time to witness an Migagement without 
parallel, for the French fleet is of equal force," 

" Then about ship, my lad '"' exclaimed the cap- 
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tain^ '^ let us have a look at it^ though we cannot 
have a share of the fun/' 

De Lacy then signalled the Badger, and lay to 
till she came up, for the Lily sailed nearly two 
feet for her one. 

On coming up within hail, De Lacy stated his 
intention of making a run after the fleet, hut Cap- 
tain Carkett was forced to proceed to Palermo, so 
the two friends hade each other adieu, hoping to 
meet in Naples, as it was well known that the 
British fleet intended proceeding there before the 
winter. 

Crowding all sail, the Lily flew before the 
breeze, which increased towards night. The fol*- 
lowing morning the wind veered more to the east- 
ward, and making Malta the following day, they 
stood on with a favourable breeze for Candia, and 
carrying the same breeze with them, finally came 
within sight of the English fleet under easy sail, 
approaching the now celebrated, but then almost 
unknown. Bay of Aboukir. 

As they approached, all hands were on deck. 
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gazing upoD one of the most magnificent and in- 
spiring sights the eye could rest on, for as they 
still ran on, the signal was made for the fleet to 
anchor and to engage the enemy's van and 
centre. 

"By Jove, what a glorious sight T exclaimed 
Captain Flaherty and Lieut. Blathwaite simulta- 
neously, as the Lily was hove to, not more than a 
mile from the scene of action. 

Both fleets were distinctly visible ; the French 
at anchor in the bay in a semicircle. To the south- 
east lay Aboukir Island, on which a battery was 
mounted. 

Most of the British ships were known to our 
hero by sight, and with an intense eagerness he 
watched all their movements ; the Goliath and the 
Zealous he discovered close to each other, and at 
some distance ahead of their companions. De 
Lacy, to have a nearer view, stood on towards the 
island, and as the vessel neared the two ships, the 
mortars on the battery began throwing shells, but 
without effect. Just then the Goliath set top-gal- 
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lant sails, and crossing the head of the French 
line, poured a raking fire into one of the enemy's 
ships. This was the first shot fired in this cele- 
brated and glorious contest. While intentlj ob- 
serving the action which thus commenced, thej 
did not observe a brig that having run over the 
rocky shoal between Aboukir Island and the main, 
suddenly opened fire upon the Lily. 

Though surprised, in a few moments the Lily 
returned the fire, and with such interest, that the 
brig, not liking to get too far to leeward, again ran 
over the shoal, with the loss of her foretopmast At 
this period not a single ship in the fleet had fired a 
shot, except the Goliath and Zealous, and the sun 
was about to set ; but so gallantly and well did 
these two ships maintain the honour of the British 
flag, that, dropping their anchors abreast of a 
French ship, in five minutes the Zealous, by well 
directed broadsides, brought down the French 
ship's /oremast So splendid a commencement 
was greeted with three hearty cheers by the whole 
British fleet, during which our hero observed a 
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large ship (which they afterwards found out was 
the CuUoden) standing across their bows^ and 
hauling their wind to avoid running foul of another 
ship ; in a few minutes after, she grounded on the 
shoal off the Island of Abouldr. 

As soon as De Lacj perceived this untoward 
accident, he bore down to render any assistance in 
his power, for he observed they were getting out 
the launch, and the swell was very great The 
Lily anchored within two cables' lengths of the 
CuUoden, and then veered away till she was close 
to the huge ship. He was then hailed, and 
the name of the craft demanded, which, when 
heard on board the seventy-four, seemed to 
give great satisfaction, for a cheer was given 
them, and then a cable was veered on board 
the Culloden. The heavy swell had by this time 
knocked her rudder off, which sunk alongside of 
her. 

The Lily now let go another anchor, and (hen 
passed the end of the first cable on board the Cul- 

B 5 
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loden,* but all efforts to move her at that time 
failed, but the next morning she succeeded in 
hauling off, by the Lily's carrying out one of her 
own cables into eleven fathom water. During the 
night the action continued without intermission, 
and those on board the Lily witnessed the fearfully 
grand and awful explosion of the French ship the 
Orient Her masts were thrown into the air, as if 
shot from some mighty crater of a volcano, her 
flag still flying, and visible to many ; her timbers 
and spars, in sheets of fire, flew right over the 
Swiftsure, and part fell upon the decks of the 
Alexander, that lay at a much greater distance. 
The vibration shook the ships of the fleet to their 
very keels, opening many of their seams, and 
setting several of the other ships on fire, which, 
however, they happily contrived to extinguish. 
The Lily shook as if encountering the shock of 
an earthquake, while the sea rolled in over the 
shoal as if driven by a tempest 

• This was done by tlie Mutine, at the battle of the Nile. 
We have taken the liberty of making the Lily perform tiie 
action. 
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Those on board the Lily could not tell what ship 
bad exploded ; they therefore felt intense anxiety, 

but from tlie crew of the Culloden they soon 
learned it was the Orient. 

By this time the iDcessant cannonade had caused 
a total cessation of the breeze, and as not a single 
ship fired for some time after the explosion of the 
Orient, this sudden lull bad a strange effect. A 
quarter of an hour passed over, and then the 
breeze, as if recovering from a panic, ruf&ed the 
eurface of the water, and whistled through the 
rigging of the vessels, re-invigorating the bewil- 
dered faculties of the combatants, and again the 
terrible work of destruction commenced. 

Towards morning another ship blew up. As 
the dawn broke more clearly^ many of the Frnnch 
and English ships were under weigh and exchang- 
ing broadsides, and by this time the Culloden 
hauled off, making seven feet of water an hour, 
but by means of a thrummed sail, and the assist- 
ance of the Lily's officers and crew, she was able 
to make sail. 
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De Lacy, after receiving the thanks of her com- 
mander, weighed his anchors, and then stood 
across the baj towards the Zealous, with whose 
officers he was extremely intimate, and feeling 
anxious to know how they fared after the furious 
cannonading of the night 

Standing close in under the stern of the Zealous, 
he had the satisfaction to learn that only one man 
had been killed and seven wounded, a most extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune, after the gallant 
manner in which she commenced the action. 
Captain Hood, her commander, waved his hat to 
De Lacy, and as the little schooner shot in stays, 
her crew gave three cheers, which was returned 
by a hearty cheer from the seventy-four, 

De Lacy then steered out of the bay, and the 
wind being favourable, steered for the Island of 
Sicily, being anxious to reach Naples, and be the 
first to annoimce the glorious news of the victory 
of the Nile. 

The sixth day they made the land of Sicily, and 
passing round the eastern extremity, it was nearly 
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da^ light when the LUy rounded the land, and 
standing in for the Neapolitan coast, perceived 

three vessels advancing towards him. In half an 
hour'a time he was furiously attacked by all three, 
hoisting the French privateer flag, but after a des- 
perate action of nearly three hours, they hauled 
down their flags and surrendered, with a loss of 
thirty men killed and nearly as many more 
wounded, whilst during this fierce and unequal 
struggle thure was not a man lost on board the 
Lily," and only three slightly wounded. The 
largest of the three privateers mounted five long 
eighteen pounders, one on a traversing carriage, 
and the other two four eight pounders each, the 
crews of the three numbering nearly one hundred 
and eighty men. 

Whilst the action was at its height, a large 
feluccaj fiill of men, without flag or ensign of any 
kind, attempted to hoard the Lily ; it was then 



■ This feat waa perfonneil by tbe Britiah privateer 
BChooner Herald at the same period, and without tne loss of 
a man. — See James's Naviil History, page 351, vol. ii. 
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nearly dark* Into this piratical craft, a whole 
broadside was discharged, which actually sent 
her and the crew to the bottom so suddenly and 
rapidly that not a man was saved. 

The next day they ran into the Bay of Naples 
with their three prizesi to the immense astonish- 
ment of all the ships in the harbour. 

The Lily wa& the first craft into Naples, with 
the intelligence of the battle of the Nile and the 
destruction of the French fleet, and the capture of 
many of their most famous ships. 

There were many English ships of war in the 
bay, and the news spread like wildfire ; but De 
Lacy was most anxious to get on shore, and leaving 
the Lily of Devon and the three prizes to the care 
of Lieutenant Blathwaite, he and Captain Fla- 
herty proceeded to take up their abode at the 
Hotel of the King of the Two Sicilies. 

Our hero*s arrival in Naples was about five 
days after Helen O'Kelly^s capture by the bri- 
gands. 

Our hero's first enquiry at the hotel was for the 
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residence of the British enroj. Lord Elesmere ; 
be was at once directed to the mansion in Toledo 

Street. Leaving Captain Flalierty making himself 
comfortable, De Lacy, with certainly an increased 
pulsation of the heart, proceeded to Toledo Street. 
He was quite at home in Najiles, having twice 
visited the city during the period of his first ship's 
crnize in the Mediterranean. 

On reaching the mansion, the first domestics he 
encountered were strangers to him ; but the next 
moment Lord Elesmere's own man, passing through 
the Iiall, instantly recognised our hero, exclaiming 
in a voice that rather startled De Lacy : 

" Good God I sir, I am rejoiced you are arrived," 
looking as he spoke exceedingly anxious, if not 
disturbed. 

" Is there anythuig the matter, Bartere ?" ex- 
claimed our hero pausing. " Any of the family ill ?" 

"No, sir!" exclaimed the valet, "no one ill. 
His lordship is not an hour returned to Naples ; he 
is in the library. You had better see his lordship, 
JWr. De Lacy." 
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** There is something wrong," thought our hero, 
feeling excited and nervous. '' Say what has hap- 
pened ?" 

" Indeed, Mr. DeTiacy, jou had better hear it 
from his Lordship." 

And advancing along the corridor, he knocked 
at a door, and then threw it open. 

Lord Elesmere, habited in a riding dress, was 
sitting writing at his library table. He looked up, 
and springing to his feet, exclaimed with much 
emotion, as he grasped his friend's hand : 

" Thank God, Horace, you are come T 

'^ Then something has happened. Helen," said 
De Lacy, turning very pale, and sinking back into 
a chair ; ** she is ilL Great God, perhaps dead !" 

<'No, Horace, no!" hastily exclaimed Lord 
Elesmere, laying his hand on De Lacy's shoulder. 
'* Neither one nor the other, my beloved friend. 
Rouse yourself, for there is need of action; we 
are involved in the greatest trouble and perplexity 
concerning Helen." 

" Ah 1" interrupted Horace bitterly, " I deserve 
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this blow ; my selfish tiiirst aiter glory or liches, 
has left her exposed to a danger I might perhaps 
have shielded her from, but forgive me, my noble 
generous friend," he continued, ." I am scarcely 
conscious of what I say — I will be more calm — tell 
me all; let me know the worst, the very worst, 
and then I shall be able to judge what is best to be 
done." 

" A most singular mystery, my dear friend, cer- 
tainly envelopes Helen's disappearance. But 
listen to me quietly and cahnly, and I will tell jou 
all, as far as I know, and I assure you for the last 
few days I have scarcely rested by night or by 
day." 

" I could never doubt your noble heart, 
Charles," said De Lacy, pressing hia Lordship's 
hand. " Now tell me all." 

" Helen," began his Lordship, "while residing 
here became intimately acquainted with a young 
Neapolitan lady of high birth and large fortune, 
and they became exceedingly attached. About 
ten days ago she went to spend a week with the 
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Signora Caserta, at lier villa^ near St Agata. 
One morning they left the Signora's residence in 
her carriage, to drive to the Villa Compostella, to 
spend theday. After passing Malitaand turning into 
the wild tract of country near that place, the car* 
riage was surrounded by a score or more, I believe, 
of brigands, who took Helen from the carriage, 
telling the Signora Caserta that she would be re- 
tained a prisoner till a sum of money, about a 
thousand pounds, was paid, appointing time and 
place for receiving the money; they said forty- 
eight hours. It appears from what I have since 
learned, that the brigands behaved extremely 
civilly and declared that not a hair of Helen's head 
should be touched, but that the least attempt at 
deception, or at betraying them, would injure iheir 
prisoner. The Signora Caserta's own maid de- 
clared she would remain with Helen, and the bri- 
gands permitted her. After this they permitted 
the Signora Caserta to drive back to her villa, 
taking from her her trinkets and money* It un-i 
fortunately occurred that in driving down the steep 
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hill, either the postillions were flarried or the 
horses frightened, but the carriage was overturDed 
Tiolentlj at the foot of the hill and the Signora 
Caserta left seneeless on the road. In thia dilemnia 
the terriSed servants knew not what to do, how- 
ever they raised her np and with the assistance of 
Bome c?ountry peo[ile ijie carnage was raised, and 
a young peasant girl supporting the Signora inside, 
who partly recovered, they drove quietly home. 
■ On reaching her villa residence, she went from one 
faint to another, till a surgeon was sent for in the 
morning. Thus the whole night ajid part of the 
next day were lost, and it was not till the night, and 
late at niglit, that I received any notice of the oc- 
currence, and then it was from one of tiie domes- 
tics I heard it, for his mistress's head, he said, was 
injured, and she talked quite incoherently. As 
you may suppose, Horace, I was horror-struck, 
imd Lady EJesmere distracted. To attempt to 
make the matter public would he ruinous, as those 
rohhers, if they thought theniaelveahetrayed, would 
perhaps retire into the very heart of the moun- 
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tains with their prisoner and baffle us for a length 
of time. 

*♦ Good God I" interrupted De Lacy, fearfuUj 
agitated, '^ and perhaps put her to death. It has 
been done before now by these detestable ruf- 
fians." 

*' Such is not the case now, my dear friend," 
said Lord Elesmere ; '* but calm your agitation, 
and hear me to the end, and then you will think 
like me that these brigands were not brigands at 
alL" 

** Ha 1" exclaimed De Lacy, with a start and a 
flushed cheek, '* it's possible a ray of light breaks 
in upon me. Pray proceed." 

*^ As it was impossible to get the money that 
night, being so large a sum, the very moment I 
got the bank open, I procured the sum, ordered 
my carriage and four post horses, and drove as 
rapidly as relays on the road could take me, to the 
Villa Caserta. I could not see the Signora, but 
taking with me one of the domestics who had wit- 
nessed the occurrence and knew the place well, I 
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then set out, and reached it about twelve hours 
after the time appointed. Leaving my carriage at 

the foot of the hill, tho first thing that attracted 
me was a sheet of paper nailed to a tree. Guess- 
ing it had something to do with the matter in hand, 
I hurried to take it down. It contained but two or 
three lines : — ' Ton have forfeited your word ; the 
contract between us is null, but nevertheless the 
Signora's life and person will remain safe and un- 
injured. When the tima comes to pay the money, 
you will receive notice, and then the Signora will 
be relensed.' Tou may imagine how crnetly dis- t 1 

appointed 1 was. I knew not what to do ; never- 
theless, I took a pencil, and wrote on the back 
of the paper : — ' If the Signora and her servant 
be restored by this time to-morrow, £1,500 will 
be paid without a question being asked.' And 
I signed my name to it. I returned for 
that night to the little inn at St. Agata. The 
carrying oS the English lady was now openly 
talked of, and every one was astonished, for no 
auch force of brigands had existed in that part of ' 
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the country for years. However, I went next day 
with a single attendant, and perceived a paper in 
the same place : — ^^My Lord, you are verygenerous, 
and I regret I cannot as yet earn the reward ofiRered; 
they were not brigands that carried off the Eng- 
lish lady. Neither can I tell you where she is 
carried to, but I shall be able to do so before a 
week is out If I discover the place, and make it 
known to your Lordship, I shall expect £500. 
When I find out where they have taken the young 
lady, I will make myself known to your Lordship 
in Naples ; but it is useless your seeking here, for 
I swear to you she is not in this part of the 
country. — RirFFO.* I then wrote, * Name the place, 
and the £500 is yours without any way implica- 
ting you.' 1 returned after this to Naples, and since 
that I have remained uncertain how to act, whether 
to make representations to the government, and 
procure a troop of horse and foot to scour the hills, 
or wait for the information promised." 

Horace De Lacy listened to the recital of Lord 
Elesmere without a word of interruption during 
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the latter part of his narrative, but his thuughta 
were very busy all the time. As his Lordship 

endtid, he said : 

" It strikes me, Ciiarles, that your correspondent 
is acting a deceptive part, to gain time, and that 
you will bear no more of him. In my opinion, 
the Mai'cliese De Cahalaterra is at the bottom of 
this atrocious outrage, and that he has cariied off 
Helen : have you seen him in Naples ?" 

"By Jove I you throw a new light upon this 
affair ; I did not for a moment suspect the Mar- 
chese ; he was in Naples yesterday. Indes^d, I do 
not think he has been away from the city since his 
arrival. I do remember hearing Helen ofteu say 
how disagreeable it was meeting this Marchese De 
Cabalaterra, when in London, and also Lady Eles- 
inere mentioned that she heard the Countess De 
Castiglione say that the Marchese was passionately 
enamoured of Helen, and would have proposed for 
lier, only the Countess told Iiim that Helen was 
positively engaged, therefore your proposition is by 
no means improbable ; in the desperately disturbed 
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state of this countiy any outrage might be com- 
mitted with impunity. Do you know that the 
French army is advancing upon Naples, and that 
the whole royal family intend to quit this city for 
Palermo, and that all the royalists will be forced 
to fly. Our ambassador leaves with the king and 
queen, and all the court; this is what distracts 
Lady Elesmere, for we shall be forced also to leave 
for Palermo ; there will not be a British subject 
left in Naples after that Most alarming riots have 
already taken place ; however, till the arrival of 
Lord Nelson and some of his ships, the king and 
queen will not leave. But, now, supposing your 
supposition correct with respect to the Marchese, 
how will you proceed, for Lady Elesmere's distress 
of mind is beyond anything, and I cannot rest 
myself, this calamity has so completely unhinged 
usT 

" Where is the Signora Caserta now ?" said De 
Lacy, thoughtfully ; " is she recovered ?'* 

^' She it much better, we heard," returned his 
Lordship, ^^ but still at her country residence.'" 
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** Well, Charles/* said our hero^ after some 
moments thought, " you must leave me to my own 
projects for the next three or four days ; do not 
make any more stir iu the matter ; let the villains, 
if they are keeping a watch upon your movements, 
think you are waiting for the information promised. 
I will give you an explanation before I leave ; now 
let me see her Ladyship ; and how is my little 
namesake?" 

**The little fellow is coming on famously, and 
indeed, as I expect," said his Lordship, " an in- 
crease to my family, this terrible misfortune to our 
dear Helen, affects her namesake terribly, and de- 
prives her of her much loved companion ; would 
to God she had never accepted that unlucky in- 
vitation ! By the bye, singular enough, this 
Signora Caserta was, I am told, about to be united 
to this Marchese De Cabalaterra before his depar- 
ture for England." 

Horace De Lacy started as those words reached' 
his ear ; something appeared to strike him forcibly, 

VOL. IIL c 
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but taking his Lordship bj the arm, be said, in a 
more cbeerfbl tone : 

" Gome, Charles, before a week is out I will dis*- 
corer where Helen is cimcealed, and I do not think, 
villain as her persecutor must be, he will dare to 
injure her.** 
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CHAPTER 11. 



As Horace De Lacy'a plans depended entirely 
apoQ circumatsuices, he could only imper&cdy 
state to bis anxious friend, Captain Flaherty, what 
he intended doing. The Captain was estromely 
deBiroos of accompanying him, hut our hero 
bought he could better follow up his designs, fol- 
lowed by a single attendant ; he therefore sent 
on board for James Kelly. To say nothing of hia 
attachment to James, he preferred him in every 
point of view to a stranger. James's own interest 
in Miss O'Kelly was intense, he considered himself 
c 2 
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botmd to her family by a remote consanguinity. 
De Lacy also knew that no danger or risk of life 
would baulk James in any eflFort to effect Helen's 
deliverance. 

James's consternation was excessive when made 
acquainted with Miss O'Kelly's strange disappear- 
ance. 

^* Can you manage to ride a horse, James/'^ said 
our hero to his attendant as he prepared for de- 
parture, " some two and twenty miles, in as short 
a time as possible ?" 

" By gor, your honour, I'd ride fifty. Faix» 
when I was thirteen there wasn't a hunter in the 
county of Wexford, I wouldn't cross the county 
against, and bate them too." 

Well armed, and mounted on a couple of Lord 
Elesmere's horses, De Lacy and his attendant left 
Naples and took the road to St. Agata, a distance 
of twenty-two miles. On reaching the little inn 
he enquired the distance to the Signora Caserta''s 
villa. On being told it was about a mile, De Lacy 
preferred leaving the horses with James at the inn. 
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to see them fed, after which he was to bring them 
on to the Signora Caserta's. 

Our hero then walked quietlj" forward, ponder- 
ing in his own mind how he should commence so 
dehcate a subject with tlie Signora Caserta, for he 
felt convinced in hia own mind that she must know 
something of Helen's disappearance ; for as to the 
brigands detaining her, when so large a sum of 
money could he obtained for her restoration, was 
not at all probable ; when once iie became awaro 
that the Signora Caserta was devotedly attached 
to the Marchese De Cahalatcrra, he very readily 
conjectured that actuated by jealousy, she would 
commit any act to remove Helen O'Kelly out of 
the way. Thus, he argued with himself, that the 
Signora alone might have caused the abduction of 
Helen. 

It was a still cloudy day, with huge masses of 
electric clouds hovering over the sea, it was also 
oppressively hot ; in less than half an hour he was 
near the entrance into the extensive grounds lying 
before the villa residence of the Signora Caserta, 
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and there he paused, not, indeed, either to admire 
thebeauty of the residence, or the very lovely pros^ 
pect to be enjoyed from the grounds, bat to con- 
sider his best mode of proceeding. 

Walking through the gates, and up one of the 
beautiful avenues leading to the villa, just before 
he reached the front, he beheld, for an instant, a 
gentleman and a lady walking leisurely along a 
grove of laurels and flowery shrubs at the opposite 
side of a magnificent flower parterre, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, throwing up numerous jets of 
water. 

It was but a glimpse he had of the lady and her 
cavalier, but in his own mind he considered them 
to be the Signora Casetta and the Marchese De 
Cabalaterra. Walking up to the front door, a 
domestic answered his summons, and on his re* 
questing to see the Signora Oaserta, the man said, 
looking at our hero with some surprize, that the 
Signora was too indisposed to receive visitors, 
indeed she was unable to leave her chamber. 

•*Then pray,** said Horace De Lacy, looking 
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the domestic steadily in the face, "who are the hdj 

and cavalier walking down yonder avenue ?"' 

The man coloured under the gaze of De Lacy, 
who looked like a man not to be trifled with, so he 
merely said: 

" Signor, it is my duty to say what I am ordered 
to say. My mistress does not desire to bo intruded 
npon by any one." 

" That is very possible." returned our hero, 
*' and I find no fault with your performance of 
your duty ; I will therefore take the consequences 
on myself for my iiitrusion." 

And turning round, he proceeded very quietly 
to seek the lady and gentleman he bad seen the 
moment before. 

" Sacristie !" muttered the domestic, pi-essiog his 
lips and looking after tlie tall form of De Lacy, 
"now there will be mischief. That is an English- 
man with an eye I should not like bent upon me 
in ange<r." 

While our hero Is seeking those he had seen in 
■1^ svenoe, we will record part of the conversa- 
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lion that ensued between the Signora Caserta and 
the Marchese De Cabalaterra, for they were the in- 
dividuals De Lacy had seen. They were walking 
very slowly along a walk, between flowery shrubs 
and laurels ; the Signora Caserta looked exceed- 
ingly pale, and the expression of her features se- 
rious and troubled. To an observation of the 
Marchese's, she replied : 

^' Still r am not at all convinced by your state- 
ments, and must demand a more explicit explana- 
tion. I am now aware these brigands were only 
pretended ones. If you were not the instigator of 
this scheme, who was ?'' 

** But, Rosina," answered the Marchese, *' I tell 
you that they must have been brigands. What 
object can I have in deceiving you in this. I am 
ready to-morrow to unite our destinies, and to 
prove to you that no feeling of love remains in 
my heart for this proud, scornful, English girl." 

*' No doubt, Marchese,^' interrupted the Signora 
haughtily and bitterly, ** you are willing to become 
master of my wealth to prop your own shattered 
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fbrtane ; bat you nevertheless think to deceire me, 
and while I retain the name of your wife, you 

think to secare to yourself the pevson of this 
English beauty. I suspected your former mistress, 
Lucella, the very moment a'le purposed romaining 
with Helen O'Kelly, and 1 txha observed a strange 
look in [leleit's eyes as I embraced her. Either 
confess to ma this moment where you have caused 
tills girl to be carried to, or let our separation be 
eternal." 

As the Signora uttered these words, Horace Do 
Lacy turned a comer of the walk, and stood before 
them. The Signora Caserta uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprize and alarm, turning deadly pale, 
and stepping back a pace or two, while the Mar- 
chesc, with a dark frown and a smothered esecra- 
tion, laid his hand on his sword. He suspected 
who confronted him, and so did the Signora Ca- 
serta. 

" What is the meaning of this intrusion ?" 
fiercely demanded the Marcheae, "and who are 
you, sir ?" 
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" I will fint reqaest this lady's pardon^'' said De 
Xacj, *^for thug entering her presence unan* 
nonneed, and I am sure she will excuse me, when 
I state that I am the nearest relation of the unfor- 
tttoate Miss O'Kelly, who was so cruelly abducted 
while under the Signora^s protection^ for it is rery 
welt known that those people personating brigands 
were the agents of a certain person calling him* 
•elf—*' 

'* Before you pronounce another word, sir," sar 
vagely interrupted the Marchese^ ^^ do you know 
who I am P** 

** Did I not know who you were,'' calmly re- 
turned De Lacy, ^' I should sot have said the 
words I did. You are the Marehese I>e Cabala- 
terra. My name is De Lacy.*' 

Before the furious Marchese could rejJy^ the 
•Signora Caserta hastily stepped in between them, 
and though exceedingly agitated, she hastily said: 

'^ Pardon nte* Mr. De Lacy, and pray excuse 
my surprise ; indeed I have suffered so dreadfully 
from this terrible affair, both in mind and bodj. 
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that I can scaxcelj bear the sU^Lest agitatioa ; but 
pray allow me to introdaoe yon to this gQatletoaa, 

though you do appear to have a knowledge of his 
Qame, but you cannot — " 

" Pardon me, Signora," gedtly interrupted De 
Lacy, but still speaking firmly, " my introduction 
to the Marcbeae De Cabalatcrra muat be of another 
kiml ; lie and I will understand oue another by and 
bye." 

" Tea," passionately interposed the Marchese, 
with a face iuHamed from rage, " that we shall, and 
that before an hour is expired." 

And turning round on his beel, he left the spot, 
though he saw the Signora Caserta ready to faint, 
from violent emotion. 

"Ah, Madonna!" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, "this is dreadful !" and she sunk back on 
cue of the many seats scattered here and there ; 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

" Good Heavens! Lady," said De Lacy, moved 
by her deep distress, for he certainly had no idea 
how criminal the Signora Caserta's designs ireare^ 
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" relieve yourself, and say, I pray you, nay, ear- 
nestly implore you to say where this unfortunate 
young lady is taken to/* and seating himself beside 
her, he continued, in kind, persuasive tones of 
voice, •' my happiness, my peace, and hopes in the 
the future rest upon your answer." 

*' My God I" exclaimed the Signora, losing her 
entire presence of mind, '* then all is known, be- 
trayed every way — ruined 1" 

And she sobbed audibly ; remorse, perhaps, was 
acting on a heart, not naturally depraved, when 
not under the Italian curse, jealousy and re- 
venge. 

It was not in De Lacy's nature to see a woman, 
and one so young and beautiful, undergoing such 
violent emotion ; satisfied now that the Signora 
Caserta, as well as the Marchese De Cabalaterra, 
were concerned in the disappearance of his Helen, 
he hoped by gentle means to gain from her a full 
revealment of the mystery. 

. He therefore said, gently laying his hand upon 
her arm : 
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" Sigoora, all may be remedied yet, and yoar 
reputation saved." 

" Bat I cannot," passionately exclaimed the 
Signora, trembling with agitation, and dropping 
her head, she gazed with a troubled, wild look into 
De Lacy's features. " I can only say I positively 
thought the men who carriedher off were brigands, 
till—" 

"Ah, Madonna, you seem to say that the Mar- 
cbese De Cabalaterra carrii^ her off." 

" How do you know this ?" 

Now this question a little puzzled De Lacy, 
having acted all through the affair from mere self- 
conviction. It was now plain to him that the 
Marchese had duped the Signora ; he, however 
replied, apparently without hesitation, for thoughts 
are rapid of conception : 

"I feel perfectly satisfied, Signora, that these 
men, personating bria;ands, were agents of the 
Marchese De Cabalaterra. Now, the only ques- 
tion is, where has he taken this unfortunate young 
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lady, who. trusting to jonr honour and friendship, 
committed herself to your protection." 

Satisfied that she was the Marcfaese's dupe, 
Bosina Caserta, to a certain extent from bitterness 
of heart, forced herself into more composure. A 
feeling of revenge against the Marchese was steal- 
ing over her, inducing her to betray as much of 
his projects as she herself knew ; at the same time 
to make an attempt to gloss over the wicked part 
she herself had intended to perform. Letting her 
head drop, and without attempting to meet 
the calm, penetrating eyes of De Lacy, she 
said : 

** That I regret most bitterly my share in this 
unfortunate affair you may believe ; but you can, 
as an Englishman, but little judge how one's feel- 
ings are acted upon and exdited, and how com- 
pletely we are carried away and induced to commit 
error, when slavos to the passions of jealousy and 
revenge. Some three years ago the Marchese De 
Cabalaterra and I were to be united ; from some 
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trifling cause^ unnecessaiy to mention, he left 
Naples in pique. While in England I was informed 
he became passionately attached to the Signora 
O'Kelly, and thalr-^' 

Rosina Caserta hesitated, but in a lower tone 
eontinoed ; 

*' And that the Signora returned his affection, 
but from her betrothment to another gentleman, 
whom I now understand to be joo, she rejected 
his addresses." 

These words caused no pain to Horace De 
Lacy's heart ; his faith and love in Hden were not 
to be shaken by words from the lips of any indi- 
vidual breathing ; he remained therefore quite un- 
moved, the Siignora Caserta continuing: 

^^ I therefore, on the arrival of Miss O'Kelly in 
this country, sought to gain her friendship, hoping 
to find out the truth of this statement thgt was 
atade to me.^ 

Finding the Signora pause, De Lacy said : 

'^ Well, Madame, after becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with Miss O'Eelly, you must have been 
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perfectly satisfied that the report you received was 
utterly false." 

''I was satisfied^ Signer/' returned Rosina 
Caserta; "but the return of the Marchese 
awakened my suspicions^ and blinded by jealousy, 
I taxed him with duplicity ; he then vehemently 
swore he felt no other feeling towards Miss O'Kelly 
than mortified vanity, and a passionate desire to be 
revenged on her for her scorn of him; and we then 
agreed to carry her off to Genoa, and thus remove 
her from tempting the Marchese to forfeit his word) 
and to punish her by separating her for a time &om 
you ; but I now perceive I have been duped and 
deceived by the Marchese, who only made use of 
me to carry his own projects into effect, and he it is 
who has carried off Miss O'Eelly, wishing to make 
me at the same time believe that she was detained 
by brigands " 

" Of this, Signora, I have no doubt,''' said De 
Lacy, bitterly, " and a heavy penalty he shall pay 
to me for this most dastardly and cowardly out- 
rage." 
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** This will discharge mj debt to you, cursed 
meddler !" exclaimed a voice, hoarse with passion, 
and at the same time a sword thrust was made at 
our hero through the myrtle hedge, the point 
going through De Lacy's coat and inner garments, 
and even through the flesh on the side, the hilt 
striking with such violence against his side as to 
throw him forward on his hands, whilst a wild, 
frantic shriek escaped the lips of Rosina Caserta. 
The Marchese drew back his sword, and dashed 
through the frail hedge to repeat the blow, think- 
ing De Lacy disabled, but in this he was mistaken ; 
the point of the Marchese's sword was no doubt 
turned from its deadly aim by glancing against a 
slight branch of the myrtle, for the wound, though 
it bled profusely, was a mere slight flesh cut, and 
De Lacy was on his feet in a moment, and as the 
Marchese burst through the hedge, and made a 
second thrust at him, he had drawn his sword, and 
parried it. 

With a curse, the infuriated Marchese, confident 
that no Englishman could equal him in fencing. 
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pressed fiercely on. Enraged at ihe cowardly at- 
tempt to assassinate biai« De Laej gave way to his 
fiery temper ; he thought <^ Helen's wrongs, and 
her iniage drove all thoughts of sparing his antago- 
nist out of his head ; thmst after thrust was par- 
ried^ and as the Marchese stamped in passion, the 
sword of De Lacy passed under his^ and entering 
his breast, bore him mortally wounded to the 
ground. 

Evenin thislastsadmoment^whether on the couch 
with loying friends or children beside you, or on 
the battle field, with the halo of victory hovering 
over you, death is not to be endured or viewed 
without deep emotion, by a feeling heart; the deed 
was done, and a wild piercing shriek escaped the 
Signora's lips as she roused from her dreamy 
trance, and frantically threw herself by the prostrate 
form of the dying Marchese, and fainted. In his 
last agony he writhed himself round, and raising 
himself on his elbow with a fearful ej:pression 
on his features, he shook his sword, which he 

Ul grasped, at De Lacy's serious features. 
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and with a terrible effort he ahnost shouted 
out : — 

'' I triumph, even in death, jour Helen is lost 
to you for ever," and with a fierce effort to cast 
the sword at him, the Marchese De Cabalaterra 
breathed his last threat. 

A pang of acute agony shot through the heart 
of De Lacy, as those terrible words rushed like a 
heated iron through his brain. Was there truth 
in them, or the mere outpourings of a revengeful 
heart, willing to sting, with the sweat of death upon 
his brow. 

4 

Though bleeding himself from the cut in his side, 
De Lacy stooped and raised the insensible form of 
the Signora Caserta. Several of the domestics of 
the villa, male and female, alarmed by the wild 
shriek of Rosina Oaserta, came hurrying down the 
avenue. Two or three attendants of the Marchese 
were armed, and as they reached the spot and 
beheld the lifeless body of their master, they were 
lor an instant paralyzed. At the same instant 
James Kelly was entermg the gates of the villa 
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with the horses*; he also heard the shriek, and then 
beheld the servants running from the house 
towards a certain spot Throwing the reins of the 
horses over an iron railing, he also made for the 
same place, and reached the scene of action nearlj 
at the same period as the Marchese's attendants. 
He also was amazed at beholding his master, his 
left arm supporting the Signora Caserta, bis sword 
in his right hand^ and at his feet the lifeless body 
of the Marchese. 

^^ Seize this murderous Englishman," exclaimed 
one of the attendants of the Marchese, '^ he has 
slain our master." 

" Stand back, men," exclaimed De Lacy, waving 
them back with his sword, *' you are in error, he 
attempted to assassinate me, and I slew him in self 
defence. Here, take your mistress and bear her 
to the house." 

This he said to two horror-stricken women, who, 
however, received^ their mistress in their arms. 
Before these words were uttered, not that James 
T^fiUy understood one of them, but he very 
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well understood the hostile movements of the Mar- 
chese's attendants^ he instantly stepped forward 
and picked up the Marchese's sword and drawing 
a pistol with his left hand from his breast^ ex- 
claimed : — 

" Avast there messmates, two of us can play at 
that game ; or do you want an ounce of lead in 
yoiir bread baskets ?" 

The two men instantly fell back startled at having 
to contend with two armed men so powerful look- 
ing as De Lacy and his attendant 

The women at once bore off their mistress 
towards the house, and the men raised the body of 
the Marchese, and as they carried him away, one, 
a strong, fierce looking man, dressed and armed 
like the chasseur of that period, said, looking 
threateningly at our hero : — 

** You have not escaped us yet. Our time will 



come,*" 



Horace De Lacy paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to their menaces or threats ; the last words 
of the Marchese rung in his ears and confounded 
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bim, and he stood leaning on his sword> the blood 
from his side, dropping on the gravel walk at his 
feet 

''You're hurt, your honour; blessed saints, jou're 
woundedj" exclaimed James with a start, his eyes 
resting on the blood, ** where are you hit, sir?" 

" A mere flesh wound, James ; it is nothing/* 
and taking off his coat and waistcoat, with their 
handkerchiefs, they staunched the blood. 

It was a wide, shallow cut, in the mere fleshi 
but had the blade of the Marchese gone straight 
to its mark> the days of Horace De Lacy were 
ended. 

*' Where are the horses, James T* demanded our 
hero. 

*f Close by the gate, sir ; I threw the reins oirer 
a raiUng.'* 

** Then fixe sooner we are out of this the better," 
said De Lacy, replacing his coat, '^ we must get to 
Naples as fast as we can« This is a terrible busi- 
ness. That wretched man, who so foully attempted 
to assassinate me, has caused Miss O'Kelly to be 
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carried off^ but to what place I am unfortunately 
ignorant" 

As they were leaving the spot, they saw one of 
the domeaticB of the mansion harrying towards 
them. 

De Lacy paused, and the man came up, and in 
an humble, subdued maimer, said : 

^* My Lady is somewhat recovered, and prays 
you to see her before you leave this." 

De Lacy immediately said : 

^ Certainly. Go on ; I will follow you." 
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CHAPTER III. 



HoRAGB De Lagt^ full of deep thought, followed 
the domestic into the Signora Caserta's residence, 
whilst James Kelly, not a little bewildered by what 
had occurred, walked on to where he had left his 
horses. Passing along the hall, the domestic who 
led the way threw open the door of a saloon, re- 
questing him to enter. On doing so, he perceived 
the Signora Caserta reclining in an easy chair, her 
face so fearfully pale, and so broken by agony, 
that his heart smote him for the act he had com- 
mitted, even in self defence, and upon an assassin 
The Signora held a smelling bottle to her face, and 
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motioned with her hand for De Lacy to seat him- 
self near. 

It was impossible to behold her beautiful fea- 
tures, so strangely altered by agony and remorse 
in so brief a period, without being moved. The 
expression of De Lacy'*s features shewed how 
much he was affected, for our readers must re- 
member that our hero was quite ignorant of the 
extent of the Signora's guilt. He therefore 
said : 

^^It grieves me, madam, to see you thus 
suffer.^' 

" Signer,'' interrupted Rosina Oaserta, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, and the hand that 
held the handkerchief to her face trembling with 
nervous agitation, ** Signer, I have sent for you to 
say a few words to you before you quit this. If I 
could fully atone for the past, God is my judge, I 
would. The only atonement I have to offer now 
is to tell you where it is probable you may find 
the young lady I so cruelly betrayed. From the 
confidential attendant of the unfortunate Marchese 

VOL. IIL D 
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De Cabalaterra I have learned that Miss O'Eellj 
was put on board a schooner commanded by one 
Phllippo Crotono, to be taken to the Castle of 
Taone, in Oalabria^ near ScUIa. This^ Signor^ is 
all the information I can give you. As to me^ I 
shall retire from the worlds and seek for peace of 

mind and forgiveness of Heaven in the consolation 

• 

of religion. You were^ I understand, threatened 
by my domestics, but they now know better." 

As the Signora Caserta ceased speaking, she 
covered her face with her hands, weeping audibly. 
Aware that anything he could say could not at all 
alleviate the Signora's grief, a sorrow rendered 
more poignant by remorse, JDe Lacy simply but 
feelingly thanked her for the information she had 
given himj and took his leave. Rosina Caserta 
waved her hand in reply, and then, much relieved 
in mind by the information he had received, he 
passed out from the villa and joined James Kelly. 
Mounting his horse, he rode out through the gates, 
and took the road to the village. 
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CHAPTER III. 



As Horax^e De Lacy proceeded along the road lead- 
ing to Si. Agata, he was somewhat surprized at 
hearing the sound of bugles and horns proceeding 
from the direction of the village, and on reaxjhing 
the sunmiit of the hill he was ascending, which 
commanded a view over an extensive tract of 
country^ including the great main road from Rome 
to Naples^ he checked his horse, greatly startled 
by the sight he beheld. Whole columns of French 
infantry were marching along the main road) pre- 
ceded by a large body of cavalry^ extending as 

D 2 
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far as he could see. Whole columns of infantry and 
flying artillery were to be seen advancing upon St 
Agata. 

" Faix, they are French soldiers, sir," exclaimed 
James, eyeing the imposing force, as it advanced. 
** How shall we get past them ?" 

" That is just what is puzzling me, James, for de- 
pend on it, they are going to halt here to rest, before 
advancing upon Naples, and if so they will throw 
sentries and picquets across the roads on each side. 
We shall not be able to pass on horseback, though 
with a guide we might manage it on foot'' 

" Faix, it would never do, sir, to be caught by 
the mounseers, and Miss O'Kelly to be got out of 
the clutches of that rascally Markiss. Suppose 
you turn back, sir, to that cove we can see from 
here. There are several fishing boats on the beech. 
We could easily get one to take us to Naples." 
The idea is not a bad one," replied De Lacy, 
for though this wound is trifling in itself, still I 
could not walk to Naples. See, there is a halt 

w, and the bugles are sounding," 
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To reach Naples was too important an object to 
be risked bj attempting to pass the French lines^ 
for, if detected, a long captivity might ensue. Our 
hero therefore resolved to make for the cove and 
procure a boat The advance of the French had 
been fully expected at Naples, and all parties not 
willing to remain subject to republican dominion 
were ready to embark for Sicily. There was no 
fear of the port being blockaded as long as the 
British ships were in those seas. The British am- 
bassador^ Sir William Hamilton^ with his wife^ the 
celebrated Lady Hamilton^ at this period com- 
pletely ruled the dissolute and corrupt court of 
Naples. 

Turning his horse's head, De Lacy and his at- 
tendant rode back past the Villa Caserta, and 
trotting along a tolerable road, in less than an hour 
reached the cove mentioned. 

This little bay was partly sheltered from sea 
winds by two huge rocks^ or rather islands, and 
the inhabitants of a little hamlet, about five 
hundred yards from the beech^ gained a tolerable 
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livelihood by fishing and carrying the fruits of 
their labours to Naples. With respect to the 
horses, there was no other resource than to leave 
them in the hamlet, with very little chance of ever 
seeing them again. As this would equally have 
occurred had they been in Naples^ De Lacy 
troubled himself very little about their loss^ as they 
were merely Neapolitan roadsters that had been 
purchased for temporary use by Lord Elesmere. 

The appearance of De Lacy and his attendant 
created some surprize amongst the fishing popula- 
lation. The former stated that the French were 
no doubt halting for the night at St. Agata, and 
therefore, being an Englishman, he had no chance 
of passing through them without becoming a pri- 
soner. He wished to leave the horses at the little 
venta and take a boat to Naples. 

An old fisherman standing by, looked up at the 
sky and then out on the sea, which rolled in gently 
on the beech, and then said> the Signer had better 
delay till morning, as it looked stormy, and thunder 
was not distant. If it would blow from the south- 
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ward, it would at once raise the sea^ and their 
boats were but small. 

*'Small/^ repeated De Lacy, casting his eyes 
upon a fine, sharp, handsome looking boat of near 
thirty feet, " why, my good fellow, I would go 
from this place to the Spanish coast in yonder boat 
We are both sailors, therefore if you are willing to 
put to sea at once, I will give you twenty sequins, 
the distance is but seven leagues ; with three hands 
, and my attendant, we will take that boat to Naples 
in five hours." 

The idea of twenty sequins, nearly ten pounds 
British money, for a pull of about two and twenty 
miles, on an apparently fine night, stirred up the 
energies of several of the younger fishermen, and 
they eagerly offered to launch the boat, but the old 
man still insisted it would not last fine. Our hero 
knew this also, but he was anxious to proceed, and 
therefore encouraged the men to get ready their 
boat, which they did, and just as the sun dipped 
into his ocean bed, looking pale and watery, it was 
launched. 
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" The horses will be sent for to-morrow/' said 
De Lacy, leaving them in the care of the old 
couple who kept the venta. 

Putting a few flasks of wine into the boat, and 
some provisions to last the crew of four men who 
embarked in her, till their return, the boat shov#d 
off, and the four men bent to the oar Neapolitan 
fashion, standing, their faces to the bow of the 
boat, with right good will, after sundry benedic- 
tions were bestowed upon them for luck, and a 
little image of San Antonio placed carefully in the 
bow of the craft. 

** She goes fast through the water, James," ob- 
served our hero, highly pleased at the prospect of 
being able to reach Naples before morning, though 
knowing how very rapid and capricious the changes 
are in the Mediterranean, he still doubted the 
weather. It became rapidly dark after starting ; 
the sky was greatly overcast, and the heat oppres- 
sive, whilst not a breath of air ruffled the surface 
of the water. 

" Faix ! there's sure to be a breeze, sir," cried 
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James Kelly, who was steering the boat, " and I 
fear right in our teeth ; don't you feel it, sir, in 
your face ?" 

'' I thought I did," answered De Lacy, " and 
there's a flash of lightning, but no thunder ; it is 
only heat." 

They were about a mile from the shore, and the 
boat went through the water at the rate of five 
miles an hour ; on they pulled well and vigorously 
for the first six or seven miles, when suddenly the 
whole firmament became a sheet of fiery red, and 
then bright flames shot up into the air, denae 
volumes of smoke rising above all. 

** An eruption of Mount Vesuvius," exclaimed 
the men, crossing themselves, and gazing at the 
gtand and magnificent sight before them, though 
distant some fifteen miles. Columns of fire and 
smoke shot up into the lurid sky to a great 
height, and vast masses of rock were hurled into 
the air, as if from some mighty mortar. 

*^ What a magnificent, but at the same time what 

an awful sight," cried De Lacy. 

D 5 
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" The Lord save us, sir/' said James : " what a 
power of combustible, must be stowed away in that 
there mountain; they say as how years ago it 
smothered the two cities of Hercules and Pompey. 
Faix 1 I would not like to be a near neighbour of 
his anyway." 

He had scarcely ceased speaking, when a vivid 
flash of lightning revealed every object around with 
a startling vividness, instantly followed by a peal 
of thunder so long and so crashing in its power, as 
almost to bewilder its hearers; the next instant 
they were struck by a fierce and sudden squall 
from the land, heeling the boat over, till she shipped 
water over her low gunwale. 

The Neapolitan sailors, or rather fishermen, lost 
heart at once, dropped their oars, and took to 
praying to San Antonio with desperate energy, 
and no end of promises, while the lightning 
played over the deep, and the thunder crashed 
above their heads, like nothing, save heaven*s own 
artillery ; but De Lacy and James Kelly, whose trust 
was in Providence and their own exertions, got the 
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boat round before the fury of the wlnd^ and let 
her scud before it, for to put an oar in the water 
was impossible whilst the rage of the squall 
lasted. 

** Adieu to Naples for thb night," observed De 
Lacy to Jem ; " this gale is from the east, but will 
change, no doubt, during the storm." 

" Jesu Maria, we shall be blown out to sea 1" ex- 
claimed the men, terrified at the increasing violence 
of the wind, and rendered distracted by the inces- 
sant peals of thunder, whilst during the whole 
time a deep lurid glow pervaded the heavens, and 
at times jets of flame shot up into the air, mingled 
with huge stones, showers of ashes, and then dense 
volumes of black smoke, against which the vivid 
lightning seemed to play in a hundred fantastic 
shapes. 

" It blows hard, sir," said James, giving himself 
a shake as a shower of spray flew over the boat, 
drenching the unhappy Neapolitans to the skin. 

When suddenly down came the rain, like a 
waterspout, and like the stroke of an enchanter^s 
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wand, there was a lull in the violent outbreak of 
Nature ; the lightning ceased, and the thunder no 
longer roared over the troubled deep. Nature 
paused to take breath ; but in the dense gloom that 
followed — for even Vesuvius sent up nought but 
a vast pall-like cloud of smoke — the boat came 
suddenly against a huge dark mass> and at the 
same instant they distinguished the tall masts of a 
large vessel^ but with not a rag of canvass set So 
violently did the boat strike against the schooner^ 
for such she was, that her side was stove in, and 
she half filled, for the sea was violent, but all 
hands scrambled on board. A. volley of curses 
in French saluted them, but De Lacy, with his 
drawn sword, leaped in amongst eight or ten men 
holding lanterns, calling out, first in English and 
then in Italian : 

" Drive them below, my lads, before the other 
boats board," and then added in French, ** Throw 
down your arms, if you do not want to be cut in 
pieces." 
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"Hurrah, by St Patrick, the ship's oursP 
shouted James Kelly, giving one of the Frenchmen 
a knock on the head with the butt of his pistol 
that tumbled him over. 

" Quarter, quarter !" shouted the men, throwing 
down their cutlasses, utterly bewildered and con- 
founded, and believing that every moment they, 
should be boarded by other English boats. 

There were only twelve men and a boy on 
board, and James Kelly, while De Lacy held a 
lantern, gathered up the cutlasses, saying in 
French, which James did not at all understand : 

^^ Hang up this lantern as a signal to the boats," 
and then turning to the amazed Frenchmen, as he 
considered them, said, " Now go down, for'ard.** 

The Neapolitans at once understanding how 
things were, and that they had actually captured a 
French privateer schooner without a blow, seized 
the cutlasses, and surrounded the amazed crew, 
who sullenly and stupidly went below. 

"Now, James, fasten them down. There's 
something very extraordinary in all this ; only 
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twelve men and no officer on board a schooner of 
this size, and mounting, as you see, six hi^^ias car- 
onades, at all events." 

" Be Qor, sir, this is a bit of luck. She's a fine 
craft. Hadn't your honour better see what's in 
the cabin? She hasn't a rag of canvass left on 
her masts and yards, and her fore yard is in two 
pieces." 

De Lacy, himself somewhat astonished at the 
easy capture of the schooner, which was over one 
hundred tons, proceeded with James Kelly holding 
a lantern to the cabin, telling the Neapolitans to 
keep a careful watch over the fore hatch. Satis* 
fied now that they were safe and had gained a fine 
prize, the men became valiant, and vowed by San 
Antonio, who had sent them the prize in reward 
for their faith, that the first man who shewed his 
head above board, they would slice it off like a 
melon. 

** A pack of lubbers," muttered James ; " real 
dunghills — can only crow when there's nothing to 
be afeard of." 
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Proceeding to the companion^ the lull in the ele- 
ments still continuing, James descended first, but 
stopped short with the exclamation of ** The Lord 
save us, here's been murder and mutiny." Hold- 
ing the light of the lantern down, De Lacy per- 
ceived the body of a man lying stretched on the 
stairs with his skull split open, as if by the blow of 
a hatchet, the whole stairs dripping with blood. 

^ " Good God !" exclaimed De Lacy, in a loud, 
startled tone. 

As he uttered the words, a wild, piercing shriek 
came upon his ears from the cabin ; there was 
something in the sound that struck to his heart. 
With a chill of horror, and snatching the light from 
the hand of James, he sprang over the corpse, and 
the next instant was in the cabin ; but the blood 
forsook the cheeks even of De Lacy, as his eyes 
encountered the spectacle before him. On the 
floor lay two bodies weltering in their gore, one 
quite dead, the other struggling violently and 
fruitlessly to rise ; but who can describe his sensa- 
tions when he bdbeld two females, bound with 
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cords to the pillars of the berths ? As the light of 
the lantern fell upon their faces^ De Lacj rushed 
forward with a cry of anguish^ exclaiming : 

" Oh, my God, my own Helen I" 

She was insensible ; the shriek she had uttered 
was elicited on hearing the sound of his voice, and 
then nature gave way with the overpowering 
transport her forlorn heart experienced. 

** Release me, Signer, and I will assist you; she 
is safe and uninjured, praise to the Madonna I but 
her power of endurance is exhausted," exclsdmed 
the other female. 

Severing the cords that held both females, with 
a knife that James Kelly, though trembling from 
excitement and amazement, held out to him, De 
Lacy received the senseless Helen in his arms, 
while the other female, seeing the man struggling 
on the floor, knelt down beside him, and raising 
his head, wiped the blood that flowed from a fearful 
cut of a hatchet across his temple. 

" Drag that other body out of the cabin, James," 
said De Lacy, as he laid Helen on one of the berths. 
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Just then one of the Neapolitans called down 
the companion in a voice of terror : 

" Signer, Signer, they have set the fore cabin 
on fire, and are bursting up the hatches." 

De Lacy pressed his lips hard, as he grasped the 
sword he had thrown on the seat with an expres- 
sion of passionate determination. 

" Come, Jem, if ever we handled a cutlass, let 
us do so now, and exterminate those murderous 
rascals.** 

" Be Gor, never fear me T and both rushed upon 
deck. 

The rain had ceased, and the moon, breaking 
through the broken masses of clouds, threw its 
rajs over the deck of this blood-stained craft. 
The fore hatch was forced, and out rushed the 
men, armed with handspikes and knives, and after 
them came a great gush and volume of smoke. 
They made at the Neapolitans with a volley of 
curses, they gave way ; but the next instant they 
were met by De Lacy and James Kelly, both 
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powerful men^ and with their passions excited to 
a terrible degree. 

In vain the pirates attempted to beat them down ; 
every blow of their weapons cut down a man^ and 
the Neapolitans, seizing their knives^ and getting 
excited^ rushed in on the enemy with a yell of 
hatred, and then conunenced as ferocious a' hand- 
to-hand contest as ever took place on the deck of 
a ship for the numbers engaged ; but the cutlasses 
of De Lacy and James Kelly drove all before 
them. Four of the pirates lay dead upon the deck, 
and one of the Neapolitans fell severely wounded5 
and stiU the enemy fought with yells and impreca- 
tions, till driven to the side, four of the survivors 
threw themselves over into the boat of the fisher- 
men, and cutting the warp, pushed off, uttering 
every species of malediction against their victors. 

No quarter would the remainder take ; neither 
would the Neapolitans, rendered savage by woimds 
and the fall of their comrade, give it them, till the 
last ruffian fell dead upon the deck. 
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Both De Lacy and James were wounded by the 
knives and blows from the handspikes^ but they 
thought of nothing but extinguishing the fire in 
the fore hatch. With unceasing labour^ bucket 
after bucket of water was thrown down the hatch^ 
till at last nothing but a smothered, thin stream of 
smoke ascended ; but still they kept up their labour 
till satisfied the fire was quenched. Cowering in 
the bows^ amidst the cordage, was a boy, a lad 
of some thirteen or fourteen years. As De Lacy 
approached him, he fell on his knees, imploring 
mercy in frantic terror, for one of the Neapolitans 
was brandishing his bloody knife over the boy's head. 

** Let this lad live," said our hero to the Italian, 
**and now we have quenched the fire, throw these 
bodies overboard. Stay, that fellow is alive, let 
him be." 

" Faix, it's little hell trouble the world, your 
honour,^^ said Jem stooping; '^he has had two 
strokes from your cutlass, and, be Gor I how he 
lived after the first is a wonder." 

De Lacy then hurried to the cabin, burmng 
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with an intense anxiety, but returning thanks to 
Providence for this most unlooked-for restoration 
of Helen^ though under such horrible trials and 
scenes as she must have witnessed. Two of the 
^Neapolitans and James Kellj came with him to 
carry away the dead bodies out of the cabin. 

On descending, our hero perceived that the 
strange female, whom our readers no doubt recog- 
nize as Lucella^ was standing leaning over the 
berth; on which reposed the form of Helen 
Q 'Kelly. Both bodies lying on the cabin floor 
were now dead^ and as Kelly and the Neapolitan 
stooped to raise them up and carry them off^ the 
female turned round ; her face was deadly pale, 
but her manner was perfectly collected as she said, 
looking at De Lacy : 

'' I pray you, Signor, do not let those bodies be 
thrown overboard, but let them, when we reach 
the shore, have Christian burial/' 

"Certainly," said De Lacy, desiring James 
Kelly to place them in some of the spare berths 
and cover them over. 
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ft 

'•There's the steward's berth next this/' said 
James; ''well put them there.**' 

De Lacy turned with a beating hearty and a 
face pale and anxious^ to the female, while his 
gaze rested on the perfectly motionless form of 
Helen. Scarcely could his lips utter the words : 

''Is she dead? Merciful God! spare me this 
blow.'^ 

And he covered his face with his hands. 

" No, Signer," calmly returned Lucella, " she is 
not ; neither, I trust, will she die till her natural 
time comes, for she is an angel if ever a woman 
was one on earth. She is exhausted, totally over- 
come, and though her eyes are open and she 
breathes freely, still she is unconscious. Leave 
her to me. Signer ; I am made of sterner materials 
than this sweet girl." 

De Lacy, half blinded by the tears that forced 
themselves from his eyes, looked into the calm, 
pale, handsome features of Lucelle, saying : 

" You restore me to life. I will go and get this 
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vessel back to Naples if I can. I trust my life, 
for she is more than life to me, to your care." 

And stooping over the berth, he gassed upon the 
pale, motionless features of her he so fondly loved. 
The eyes were open, but evinced no intelligence ; 
the features were calm and serene in their expres- 
sion, like one in a trance. With a choking sensa- 
tion that almost unmanned him, he pressed his lips 
to the marble forehead, and turning away ascended 
on deck. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



In order to render our narrative plain and intelli- 
gible to onr readers^ we must request them to 
return to that period of our story when the Signora 
Caserta drove off in her carriage^ leaving Helen 
O'Kelly and Lucella with the brigands. 

As soon as the carriage was out of sights Lucella 
remarked that one by one the brigands disappeared^ 
leaving only the young man and four others on 
the spot with them^ to whom the leader of the 
brigands was earnestly speaking. While he was 
doing so, Lucella said to our heroine : 
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'^ I fear me ; these men are not brigands.'' 

^* Why should you say fear, Lucella?" returned 
Helen with a sigh ; *^ surely, what situation could 
well be worse ?** 

^* To be in the power of the Marchese De Caba- 
laterra would be worse,^' replied Lucella in a low 
voice. 

Helen trembled and looked horrified. 

*' Hush," continued Lucella in a whisper, " he is 
coming." 

The brigand approached, and looking keenly at 
Lucella, said : 

" I know not whether I have done right in per- 
mitting you to remain, but if you desire to retract 
your wish to remain with this Signora, you are at 
liberty to go your way. We will not molest 

you." 

Hearing these words, Helen, with a faint cry of 
alarm, caught Lucella by the arm, exclaiming : 

** No, no, for God^s sake, do not desert me ; I 

would rather die than be left alone with these 

ft 

menP 
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" Oh/^ answered the brigand with a laugh, " you 
need not be alarmed, Signora ; we are not bri- 
gands, though, by San Antonio, we looked like re- 
spectable ones, I flatter myself/' 

Helen was horrified, for she at once conjectiired 
she was entrapped into the power of the Marchese 
De Cabalaterra. Lucella, however, in answer to 
the proposal of the pretended brigand that she 
might depart, said quite coolly and calmly : 

•' I shall stay with the Signora, and you may 
depend the Marchese will be quite satisfied.'' 

*' Ha, Sacristie,'^ muttered the man, ''you know 
where the wind blows, my good girl. Be it so, 
and here comes the carriage." 

Helen and Lucella both raised their eyes, and 
beheld coming up the road a light-covered carri- 
cole, drawn by one horse, and a man in a peasant's 
dress driving it. Helen looked round in the hope 
that somebody might make their appearance and 
render her assistance ; but this road was a most 
unfrequented one, and not a soul was to be seen. 
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When the carriage stopped^ the man who seemed 
to have the command of the others said : 

** You will please, Signora, to get in." 

''Hear me I" cried Helen, summoning her 
energies to her aid, resolved to make some effort 
to free herself from the terrible power of the 
Marchese : '* If jou are committing this outrage for 
gold^ name the sum you are to receive, and I will 
engage to double it, if you restore me to my friends, 
and not a single question shall be asked you.^ 

**You are very generous, Signora," answered 
the man quite calmly ; '' and really it is a pity I 
cannot avail myself of your offer ; but I must de- 
cline it, therefore lose no more time. Perhaps you 
will not, after all, repept being carried off; there's 
many a fair damsel in this country would jump at 
being in your situation." 

Turning away witih a look of indignation, Helen 
replied firmly : 

*' Take care, you may yet be sorry for the part 
you have acted.*' 

^ Perhaps so, Signora^" returned the man care 
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lesslj; ''there ia nothing certain in this life^ as I 
told the hangman of Messina when he had the 
cord round my neck^ and thought himself sure of 
me.'* 

Helen, with a look of disgust, entered the car- 
ricole ; Lucella followed ; the leather curtains were 
drawn, and the vehicle proceeded at a slow pace. 

'* I know that man now,** observed Lucelle, as 
Helen threw herself back in the vehicle, and burst 
into tears ; *' but do not give way, dear lady," she 
continued, dropping her hitherto cold and unmoved 
manner, and taking Helen's hand in hers ; " indeed, 
indeed, no harm shall come to you, if,*' she added 
with emphasis, '' I have to slay him, cold-blooded 
villain that he is, with my own hand.'' 

Helen shuddered, but she pressed Lucella's 
hand, saying : 

'* I shall never forget your kindness, Lucella ; 

you have placed yourself in this situation to be- 

firiend me. In truth, T am deeply grateftd, for 

had I not you with me, I should despair. But 

yon said you knew this man. Who is he ?" 

B 5 
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'' He was a noted Sicilian Ladri de Mari^ a 
pirate — a man of good education^ I have heard, 
but leading a most depraved and dissolute life. 
He was taken by a Sicilian guarda costa, and 
brought to Messina, and condemned to be hung on 
the extremity of the pier, or mole ; but just on 
the point of being launched into eternity, he was 
rescued by those terrible people, the tanners of 
Messina, being the son of one of the wealthiest, of 
this turbulent fraternity. How he came into the 
employ of the Marchese De Gabalaterra, I cannot 
say." 

*' Are these men following us now ?** questioned 
Helen. 

" You may depend on that, Signora," returned 
Lucella. 

** Can you have any idea where they can be 
taking us ?'' 

*' To put us on board some vessel, I suppose, in 
order to convey us to his castle of Monte Leone, 
in Calabria. Once there, if we do go there, I 
will defeat his projects/' 
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*' All the way into Calabria V said Helen, in a 
tone of despair^ as she thought of Horace^ and 
how great his anguish would be when he reached 
Naples, and heard of her abduction. 

At that moment the vehicle stopped ; they heard 
the dull noise of the waves as they fell upon a 
shingly beach, and the sound filled the heart of 
Helen with despair. 

The curtains of the carricole were drawn back, 
and their conductor appeared at the door with his 
three comrades ; but though Helen remembered his 
remarkable face well, his and his comrades' dress 
were entirely changed. They were now attired in 
the dress of French privateer's sailors, with the 
Republican colours displayed in three stripes on 
their cloth caps ; in their belts were a brace of 
pistols and a cutlass. 

He threw open the door of the carriage, say- 
ing: 

** Your land journey ends here, Signora ; please 
to descend.'' 

Our heroine descended, followed by Lucella^ 
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eagerly casting her glance around her. The first 
object that caught her sight was a schooner lying 
at anchor within a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. They were standing on the beach of a 
most singular and romantic cove, surrounded on 
three sides by lofty and precipitous rocks; the 
open space to the sea was narrow, and obstructed 
by a tall pyramidical rock of considerable dimen- 
sions at the base. 

The path by which the vehicle had gained the 
beach was so steep, that our heroine wondered how 
they had descended it ; but not a human being was 
to be seen, except the four men who guarded her, 
and the driver of the carricole.^ 

No sooner had Helen and Lucella descended 
from the carriage, than it recommenced its ascent 
A boat also came rowing on shore from the 
schooner, pulled by two men, and while their 
guards were conversing, Lucella said to our 
heroine : 

'* Be of good heart, dear Lady ; if the person I 
suspect commands yonder vessel, 1 mentioned his 
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name to you last night, Phillipo Crotono, you j^re 
saved/' 

The boat touched the strand, and Helen and 
Lucella were placed in the stern sheets, their 
four guards entered also, and then the boat was 
pulled oflF to the schooner, which Helen could see 
carried the tricolor waving from its peak. 

Though the men were all attired as French 
sailors, Helen knew they were many of them 
Italians, for in that language they spoke, and in 
an accent there was no mistaking. Whilst they 
were rowing to the schooner, the crew on board 
were hoisting the sails, sheeting home the topsails, 
and heaving up the anchor, without any of the 
usual cries used by sailors on those occasions. In 
a few minutes they were alongside, and a tall, 
powerful looking man, attired like the rest, but in 
rather a better style, came forward, and looking 
over the side, exclaimed : 

** Saint Nicholas I Lucella, you here.*" 

'* How is this, Phillipo," enquired the ci devant 
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brigand, with a dark frown^ '^ is this young woman 
known to you?^ 

** I have seen her before," returned the other 
coolly, ^'but did not expect to see her here 
now.** 

Lucella betrajed no kind of emotion, but 
quietly helped Helen up the side, while the man 
named Phillipo made no further remarks, but 
civilly assisted them both on deck, and then, 
pointing to the companion stairs, said : 

" You will have the cabin to yourselves.** 

As well as Helen could judge by the rapid 
glance she cast over the deck of the schooner, 
there appeared some seven or eight and twenty 
men on deck, and she also noticed several cannon 
and swivels, but she could only take a transient 
survey as, followed by Lucella, she descended into 
the cabin. 

Lucella looked very thoughtful, and Helen per- 
ceiving her very serious expression of countenance, 
said: 
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** Was not that the person you expected to see, 
LuceUa ?" 

*' Yes, Signora, that is Phillipo Crotono, just as 
I expected^ but he does not appear to me to have 
his own will on board this vessel. The man who 
brought us here appears to have some control over 
him; perhaps they have joint conunand of this 
vessel, which, depend upon it^ is a Ladri De Mari; 
the crew look a most villanous set of Italians and 
French." 

*' What a situation to be in, LuceUa,'' sighed 
Helen I 

"Nevertheless, dear Lady, we may extricate 
ourselves yet ; my conjectures are perhaps without 
foundation." 

In the mean time the vessel had got under 
weigh, and stood out from the cove ; about two 
hours after which a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
of age entered the cabin, which was very com- 
modious, and well fitted up. The lad looked 
timidly at the two females, and then lighted a 

swinging lamp suspended from the ceiling ; he then 
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left the cabin, saying he would bring them some 
coffee and refreshments, which he did shortly 
after. When Lucella asked him a trivial question 
or two, he shook hb head, and pointed up through 
the skylight, as much as to intimate he was 
watched* 

In this manner two days and part of a third 
passed, without their seeing any other than the 
boy who answered any question they asked about 
the weather, but no other. The sea remained re- 
markably smooth, and to judge by the trim 
sailing of the schooner, there was very little 
wind. 

During the passage of those four or five days, 
Helen conversed a great deal with Lucella, and 
the latter gave our heroine a much more clear and 
correct account of her previous life than she had 
done on the night they first met, at the Caserta 
Villa. 

Helen became deeply Interested in the really 
unfortunate Calabreze ; even Phillipo Orotono, her 
former lover, was to a certain extent to be pitied. 
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for he was driven into his wild and lawless career 
by despair and jealonsy. By degrees also 
Helen began to acquire a considerable power over 
the mind and thoughts of Lucella ; indeed, she had 
every reason to believe that if left much longer 
together, she should be able to root out from her 
mind the baleful feeling of revenge she experienced 
against the Marchese De Cabalaterra. Little did 
either then think his own evil passions had already 
closed his career. 

Lucella listened patiently and seriously to all 
Helen said. She had naturally a strong and vigo- 
rous mind, warped and biassed by the fearful and 
degrading superstition of her country ; reared in 
the positive belief in the superstitions; of the mal 
'occhio, which had exercised a terrible influence 
on her fate as she advanced in years ; in fact, it 
led to her destruction, for so powerful was the awe 
with which the Marchese De Cabalaterra inspired 
her by a glance of his eye, that all her power and 
energy forsook her under its influence. 

This power of the eye is not, however, utterly 
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impossible or improbable, thongh the popular sn- 
perstition of il marocchio, with its counter charms 
and consequences^ carries something ludicrous 
along with its false and baleful belief. 

"Pray, Lucella/* questioned Helen on the 
morning of the fifth day, " how long would a 
vessel take to get to this Castle of Leone from 
where we set sail ?" 

" Two days, Signora, if the wind was fair ; but 
it must be either very changeable or very calm, or 
we are not going in that direction, otherwise we 
should have arrived there. That poor boy, who 
is with these men against his will evidently, seems 
to tremble if we ask him a question beyond, ' Is 
the weather fine ?* or so. Two days agp I fancied 
we must have been chased by some vessel ; they 
kept up such a noise on deck, bracing and hauling 
at the yards and sheets. And now again^ — hark I 
Do you not hear how loud their voices are, and 
how they trample over our heads? — and the vessel 
leans on one side." 

Helen listened with intense anxiety ; there was 
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something unusual certainly going on above. Just 
then the boy came down with their coffee, and 
Lucelle said : 

'* There appears more wind, Jaquillo. What 
are they doing overhead ?" 

The boy looked up at the skylight, and said : 

" Non molto vente. We are chasing a vessel,'^, 
and then ran out of the cabin. 

** Poor lad," observed Helen, ** even this is more 
than he ever said befora They are chasing a 
vessel ; so at all events it is quite certain we are 
with pirates, and that Fhillipo Crotono has not the 
entire command of this vessel,**' 

As she said these words, an end of the skylight 
was lifted over their heads, and a piece of folded 
paper pushed through, which fell upon the table. 

Lucella eagerly seized it, and seeing her own 
name on the outside, she opened it, and read its 
contents in a low voice to the anxious Helen. It 
contained only the following few words : — 
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I am unable as yet to act, having only five 
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men on board this craft that I can depend on. We 
are chasing a brig ; if we take her, I shall succeed 
in rendering myself master of this vesseL 

"PfliLUPO Cbotono." 

** You see," remarked Lucella, ** you were 
correct, Signora. Crotono is afraid of this other 
man associated with him, I have no doubt, by the 
order of the Marchese ; but why we are kept in this 
manner, without seeking our destination, surprises 
me. 

'^ Well, thank Heaven, there is even this chance 
left, for assuredly when this Phillipo Crotono has 
the power he will befriend us.'^ 

''This yillanous Sicilian," continued Lucelle, 
^' is no doubt the person the Signora Caserta bribed 
to place you beyond the reach of the Marchese. J 
knew he must have followed the Marchese to the 
Villa, disguised as one of his personal attendants ; 
he rode ahead with a dozen armed followers, as 
many of the wealthy Neapolitan nobility have done 
since the French advanced upon Eome^ for fear of 
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meeting with plundering parties of the enemy^ and 
thus the Signora must have managed to engage 
him in her schemes.''' 

"What a fearful and unnatural project," said 
Helen, " for a female in Rosina Gaserta's station 
to entertain against one of her own sex." 

"Jealousy, dear Lady," returned Lucelle, *^ is 
quite as powerful in her station, and infinitely more 
so, than in mine or any other, and so terrible is 
this passion implanted in the breast of an Italian, 
that no act, however horrible, is thought anything 
of for its gratification. To get you irrevocably 
out of the way of the Marchese was her sole 
object ; in her private actions in life the Signora 
Caserta is far from having a bad or ungenerous 
heart, but her passion for the Marchese blinded 
her to all the naturally kind impulses of her dis- 
position." 

" Who is this Sicilian associated with Phillipo 
Crotono ?" demanded Helen. 

** The little I know of him," answered Lucella, 
' ^ I learned from Phillipo. Alas I after his taking 
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to his. present frightful career, they were united in 
fitting out a vessel, but did not afterwards sail to- 
gether ; they must, however, have met since that. 
This Sicilian is the son of a~ wealthy tanner of 
Messina, a race of men singularly ferocious, and 
who at several periods, by their insubordination 
and riots, caused even King Ferdinand to tremble 
for his throne. This Sicilian is a man of the most 
unbridled passions : after escaping the punishment 
he so richly deserved several times, he was at last, 
though quite a young man, condemned to death 
for a murder, but, as I told you before, an insur- 
rection of the tanners just as he was on the point 
of being hung released him, and finally he escaped 
from Sicily. How he became the associate of 
Phillipo Crotono this second time I cannot say. I 
mentioned to you before, the night I visited you 
at the Caserta Villa that I went into Calabria, 
after being some time in the service of the Signora 
Caserta. I then ardently longed to visit the graves 
of my ill-fated parents, whose hearts were broken 
by my fatal infatuation and belief in the power of 
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the Marchese. There it was I accidentally en- 
countered Crotono, and then it was we vowed 
revenge for our wrongs. Alas I I now see the 
error was mine." 

This conversation between Helen O'Kelly and 
Lucella took place on the same day^ that Horace 
De Lacy encountered the Marchese De Cabalaterra 
at the Villa Caserta. 

At the period of our story, piracy and murder 
were of frequent occurrence in the Mediferranean 
and Adriatic, in fact, over all the waters of the 
^^ dark blue sea" to the Dardanelles, as any of 
our readers may convince themselves by a look 
into any volume of a French work, entititled 
"Victoires et Conquettes,** the number of piratical 
craft, some of considerable size, destroyed, sunk> 
burnt, and captured on the coasts of Italy and 
Dalmatia, by the French alone, from 1794 to 
1 799 is incredible, and the crimes committed by 
these pirates and Ladre De Mari too startling to 
be believed. 

The Marchese De Cabalaterra, having deceived 
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the Signora Caserta, bj dressing his attendants as 
brigands^ employed the Sicilian^ Carlo Brenito, 
in conjunction with Phillipo Crotono, to carry- 
off Helen to his castle in Calabria. Crotono was 
forced by a solemn vow to obey the Marchese, and 
would have conveyed Helen to the Castle of 
Leone, but having done that he would have con- 
sidered his oath fulfilled^ and himself then free to 
pursue his and Lucella^s revenge upon his em- 
ployer. * 

But Carlo Brenito, a man incapable of faith to 
any employer, and of ferocious and insatiable pas- 
sions, no sooner beheld Helen than he resolved to 
carry out hastily-formed projects of his own* 
There were more men in the schooner devoted to 
him than to Crotono ; his object, therefore, was 
first to get rid of his associate and the men at- 
tached to him ; he would then have the schooner 
and Helen to himself. Quite aware that the 
French would soon overrun all Calabria, and over- 
turn the power of the Calabrian barons and feudal 
lords of the soil, he cared little for the future 
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power or interest of the Marchese De Cabala. 
terra. 

Having received Helen and Lucelle on board, 
the schooner was got under weigh. The surprise 
of Crotono was great when he beheld Lucella 
along with Helen^ for of her coming he could not 
be aware. Phillipo at once proposed making sail 
for Leone. 

** There is time enough," said Carlo Brenito 
» carelessly ; ^' we have done nothing lately ; let us 
take a prize or two, and then we will up helm fof 
Leone." 

The very next morning they were chased them- 
selves by a Neapolitan guarda costa, but run her 
out of sight in the night; the next two days light, 
baffling winds prevented them regaining the coast 
On the day that Lucella received the note through 
the skylight from Crotono, they gave chase to a 
fine Genoese brig. Towards evening, when within 
sight of the coast of Naples, it fell a dead calm, with 
a dark, lowering sky, and a most oppressive atmo- 
sphere. The Genoese brig lay scarcely two miles 
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off, also becalined. Her crew resolved, should 
this continue, and the pirate schooner put out her 
hoats, to take to theirs, and make for the coast. 

As soon as the schooner's sails flapped idly 
against her masts. Carlo Brenito proposed that 
Crotono should take the long boat and an armed 
crew, and go and take possession of the brig. 

Crotono, however, managed, as he thought, 
cleverly to induce his friend to go himself, and 
leave him in charge of the schooner. 

Brenito at once assented, but as he suspected 
his comrade, and thought this a good time to carry 
his own project against him into execution, he 
managed, in the men he selected, to take every 
one in any way devoted to Crotono save two. 

The mate of the pirate schooner was a Sicilian, 
an escaped galley slave. Some of the crew were 
French deserters, and at times they chased vessels 
under French privateer flags, and passed them- 
selves eff as a revolutionary privateer. The mate 
was a secret confederate of Carlo Brenito ; to him 
was entrusted the task, in Brenito's absence, to 
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murder Phillipo Crdtono, and his two associates if 
they offered resistance. , 

In the terrible and revolting struggle that 
ensued^ for the villains failed in attacking Crotono 
unawares, two of the ruflSans were slain, but the 
rest pursued Phillipo and his comrades, who re- 
mained true to him, to the cabin, to the frantic 
apprehension and horror of Helen and her com- 
panion. 

Here Crotono made a fierce resistance. Amid 
the screams of Helen and the efforts of Lucella to 
save Crotono, two of the pirates seized Helen' 
and Lucella, and bound them to their berths, and 
having killed, as they thought, Crotono and his 
comrades, they were about to return on deck, 
when the schooner was struck by the same tempest 
as overtook De Lacy on his way to Naples. 

During this disgraceful contest the vessel* was 
left under a cloud of canvass to herself, for at that 
time there was not a breath of wind; thus the 
storm burst with all its violence upon the schooner, 
bending her bulwarks beneath the waves, and as 
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slie struggled up, her sftils were rent into ribbons^ 
her foreyard snapping in several pieces. 

The confusion and dismay of the crew, alarmed 
by the unexpected bursting on them of the storm, 
the lurid and glowing appearance of the sky, 
from the sudden and violent eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, the terrible peals of thunder which 
rolled incessantly over the troubled waters, catch- 
ing them in the midst of their atrocious deed, 
liiat, conscience-Stricken, they looked upon the 
uproar of the element as the wrath of an offended 
deity. In the confusion the anchor was let go, 
and a hundred fathom of cable run out, before 
they could check her. Thus, when the tempest 
ceased as suddenly as it sprung np, quite a 
common occurrence in those seas, the schooner 
remained brought up by her anchor; thus was 
she boarded, and taken possessioti of by Horace 
De Lacy and his few hands. 

On being shut down below, their stupefaction 
passed off. Enraged at thdr folly in permitting 
themselves to be driven below by half-a-dozen 
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men^ in their desperation and fury they struck a 
lights set fire, as they hoped, to the schooner, and 
sallied out, after bursting u^ the forehatch, and in 
a contest with their victors, were slain to a man, 
excepting the four or five villains that succeeded 
in getting away in the Neapolitan boat alongside. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Exceedingly grieved at heart, and anxious beyond 
measure at the state of unconsciousness in which 
he beheld his beloved Helen lyings Horace De 
Lacy, looking serious and troubled, ascended to 
the deck of the schooner. He did not apprehend 
any fatal termination to our heroine'^s prostration 
of body, but he feared that the terrible sight she 
had witnessed; and the rough usage the pirates 
had. inflicted on her, in so brutally and uselessly 
fastening her with cords to the berths might 
seriously have affected her nervous system, and 
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perhaps her mind; he felt exceedingly unwell him- 
self^ not only from the undressed wound he had 
received from the Marchese De Cabalaterra, but 
also from over exertion, and several severe cuts 
and bruizes received in the combat with the 
pirates. 

On reaching the deck he perceived James Kelly, 
his left arm bound round with a handkerchief, 
extremely busy, urging the Neapolitans, in a 
medly of strange words, English, French, and 
Irish, as they came uppermost, and of which the 
fishermen did not understand one, except perhaps 
the word soredwhisky, by which he meant 
"Sacresti," and which he repeated remarkably 
often, accompanied by a pat on the back from his 
muscular hand, which induced the Neapolitans to 
call upon one of their saints with much anima* 
tionr 

They were cleaning the deck, and opening up 
the hatches to look for sails. 

'* There is scarcely a rag left on her, sir," said 

James ; '* there'^s a gib, and a fore-sail, but her 
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fore-yard, and main-boom, and gib-boom are gone, 
and she is lying at anchor with the whole of her 
cable out." 

" Ha !" exclaimed De Lacy, *' that accounts for 
our running foul of her, which puzzled me. It 
will be daylight very shortly, the masses of cloud 
are breaking asunder, and a blue sky showing here 
and there. We cannot, I think, be more than 
twelve or fifteen miles from the coast Are any of 
our men badly hurt ?" 

" No, sir, if I except one, who had a slice on the 
shoulder from a cutlass; faix! he grumbles as 
much about it as if he was kilt ; a few cuts and 
bruises is all the others have to growl about but I 
am afeard your honour had the worst of it, for 
by Gor f you had the whole" of them on you for a • 
time." 

*' T have received no hurt of consequence, Jem ; 
you seem disabled in your left arm; is it a 

cut r 

'* No, sir, it's nothing to talk of ; a whack of a 
handspike has numbed fot a short time my left fin. 
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bat It will soon come round again. NoWj my 
hearties/' continned James^ poking his head down 
the hatchway^ '^ send np the sails. Sacred whisky, 
yon are a lazy set of maccaroni eating beggars ; 
stir your stamps !" 

'^ Sacristo,*^ growled one of the Neapolitans, 
handing up the end of a sail, ^^ here is a new main* 
sail." 

** What do they call it, your honour," enquired 
James, as our hero lent a hand to pull out the 
heavy mass of canvass, '^ for the lubbers are 
always at their sacred whisky ; faith I in ould Ire- 
land we don't trouble much about the whisky being 
sacred. Beave up, my beautie I*' 

'^ Get the hook of the backstay in it, Jem ; the 
boy below says this is the main-sail, and so I think 
it is. I feel a breath of wind in my face," con« 
tinned De Lacy, " and the day is making fast" 

*• We will soon bend on a sail or two," observed 
James ; ** but, your honour, how is Miss O'Kelly ? 
Be the powers, it was a terrible sight for her to 
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see; the murdering villains, to tie them to the 
posts, and for what ?" 

" She appears overpowered now, Jem, but I 
trust in God a few hours rest will restore her." 

Several sails were handed up, and the lad, who 
was very intelligent, knew where everything was 
in the vessel, and seemed so rejoiced at his escape 
from the pirates. 

De Lacy questioned him as to how he came 
amongst such ruffians, and he told him he was a 
native of the same place as Crotono, and when he 
took him to sea with him he did not know he was 
a pirate ; when he found that out he was terrified. 

All hands now set about bending the sails they 
found in the hold ; the Neapolitans were by no 
means deficient in sea-faring knowledge, and De 
Lacy explaining to them what they had to do, they 
went cheerfully to work, especially as he told them 
they should have the schooner to sell and divide 
amongst them, when they got to Palermo. 

As the sun rose a light "west wind sprung up. 
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and De Lacj looked eagerly around him ; the 
whole line of the Neapolitan coast was distinctly 
visible^ distant perhaps fifteen miles ; to the south- 
east he beheld the lofty hills of the Island of 
Sicily. Looking away to the south-west he could 
discover the top-sails of a square rigged crafty the 
only one visible in that direction^ and apparently 
distant some five or six miles. 

At this time De Lacy was quite ignorant what 
had placed Helen in such a situation, and, except- 
ing what the boy told him of the pirates^ ignorant 
of their previous proceedings. He had in boarding, 
mistaken the vessel for a French privateer, hearing 
them as he sprang upon deck, utter a volley of oaths 
and maledictions in French, for the few men left 
on board the schooner were a mixture of French 
deserters and escaped Italian galley slaves. The 
appearance of Lucella, whom he had never seen 
before, puzzled him not a little, and he was im- 
patient to question her, but at present the vessel 
claimed all his attention, and he applied himself 
diligently to his work. 
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Having bent the mainsail > and lashed two spars 
out over the quarter to sheet it home in place of a 
boom^ and get a gib and an old fore-sail hoisted, 
they prepared to take in as much of the cable as 
they could, and then cut away the anchor. 

Two hours after sun rise all was completed, and 
the increasing breeze from the westward filled the 
sails, the anchor was cast adrift by cutting the 
cable, and then the schooner began to move through 
the smooth water. 

Just then De Lacy perceived the h^ad of Lucella 
appear above the companion ; he approached, and 
enquired anxiously after Helen. Lucella looked 
earnestly into the fine, thoughtful features of our 
herO) and then said that the Signora had fallen into 
a very composed slumber, " from which I trust she 
will awake with her full recollection." De Lacy 
then hastened to satisfy his curiosity, and ques* 
tion her of herself and of the particulars of Helen's 
abduction by the Marchese De Cabalaterra. 

Lucella gave him a brief outline of their ad- 
ventures, which made De liacy shudder^ as he 
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thought what might have been the fate of his be- 
loved Helen, had he not so providentially been 
driven out from the land by the sudden bursting 
of the storm upon them. 

He expressed to Lucella his gratitude for her 
kind and generous ^devotion to Helen, whose suf- 
ferings would have been far greater, but for her 
feeling attention, and at the same time he deplored 
the fate of Phillipo Orotono, who was so willing 
to assist them. Lucella sighed, but calmly replied 
it was better as it was, he was removed from further 
crime. Her astonishment was great indeed, when 
De Lacy informed her of the fate of the Marchese 
De Cabalaterra. 

For a moment she turned exceedingly pale, and 
even trembled from agitation, but almost im- 
mediately afterwards said : 

^'The Madonna be praised! I also am saved 
from further sin." 

These words De Lacy did not understand, for 
Lucella had avoided all mention of her own con- 
nection with the Marchese. 
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" How many more men were there," demanded 
De Lacy, " belonging to this schooner ?''' 

"I cannot exactly say, Signer, but I should 
think fifteen or sixteen went off in the long boat 
to take possession of the brig they had chased 
during the day. The sudden storm, I dare say, 
prevented their return, and no doubt they remain 
on board the brig, that is, if they got to 
her." 

De Lacy gave a slight start, and at once he 
turned his gaze upon the vessel in the south-west. 
He could see she was a brig, and was steering right 
for them, with all sail set Lucella guessed at once 
why our hero looked so earnestly towards the 
vessel, and she said, almost with a shudder : 

^' I trust. Signer, that craft is not the brig the 
pirates got on board.*' 

*^ I hope not,' but if it is, be under no apprehen- 
sion ; she is most probably an unarmed merchant 
vessel, and we have cannon and ammunition." 

" Could you send the boy to the cabin, Signer ? 
He is accustomed to bring us provisions, and I 
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dare say when the Signora awakes she would like 
perhaps a cup of coffee/' 

'* Certainly," returned De Lacy, as he went to 
summon the lad, '^ he shall procure anything you 
may want" 

The boy said there was abundance ol every 
thing in the schooner, if one of the men would 
light the galley fire. 

" That shall be done immediately,'' replied De 
Lacy, calling one of the men, and giving him his 
orders. 

The schooner was standing in for the coast of 
Sicily, sailing but slowly under her fore and aft 
sails. James Kelly was bending an old square sail 
to a spare spar, his arm recovering rapidly from 
the numbness of the blow it had received. 

" Do you see that brig bearing down on us, 
James ?" enquired our hero. 

Jem looked up, and then answered : 

*' Be gorra, I do, sir. What do you make her 

out to be ?" 

'' I have sent the boy to look for a glass," said 
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De Lacy, " but I fancy that the villains who es- 
caped from us last night in the Neapolitan skiff 
have joined their comrades on board the brig, 
which they doubtless took, and this is she bearing 
down on us." 

James Kelly dropped his work, and sprang to 
his feet 

" Then by the powers, sir, we had better be 
a£ber looking for the powder and shot, for she will 
be alongside of us in less than an hour." 

" It's better to be prepared, in case my conjec- 
ture is correct. I do not espect she is an armed 
brig, but the villains on board her have no doubt 
muskets and ammunition, and if they attempt to 
board us, we must carefully avoid that contingency. 
Ah, here is a telescope,'" he continued^ taking one 
from the boy, and turning it upon the brig, while 
James Kelly and the men (De Lacy having ex- 
plained what was nec^sary)^ went to hand up 
powder and ball, the lad shewing them where it 
was stowed away. 

*^ By St. Patrick^ this, is famous, my old macca- 
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roni-eatlng comrade,*' exclaimed James Eellj^ 
highly pleased^ and giving the bj no means equally 
pleased Neapolitan a slap on the back that stag- 
gered him, as he saw the piles of balls and kegs of 
powder were found in abundance^ and grape shot 
in large quantities. 

A hasty breakfast was made, the guns loaded, 
and then all hands anxiously watched the advance 
of ihe brig. 

So intent were the crew of the schooner watch* 
ing the approach of the brig, that no attention was 
paid to what was passing in shore of them. But 
De Lacy happened to turn that way, and thea his 
attention was at once caught by the sight of along, 
raking-looking schooner some five miles in shore 
under all the canvass she could set. Our hero 
started, and snatching up the telescope directed it 
towards the schooner. No sooner had the glass 
rested upon her topgallant sails and royal, than he 
exclaimed in a joyful tone : 

" The Lily of Devon." 
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James Kelly sprang to his side with a joyful ex- 
clamation of — 

*' The Saints be praised ! if that is the Lily, 
we'll dust those rascals' hides in a manner they 
were never dusted before. But here's another 
craft, your honour, away to the eastward ; but that 
is the Lily ; I'll swear to her topgallant sail and 
royal amongst a thousand." 

Horace De Lacy, in a very thoughtful mood, 
turned his glass upon the stranger to the eastward, 
a very lofty rigged brig, with her topsails remark- 
ably square She was working to windward, dis- 
tant about six miles ; but there was no time to lose, 
for James Kelly called his attention to the pirates 
in the brig, who were now plainly to be seen 
crowding her deck. 

" Tare and nouns, your honour, here's a ketde 
of fish ; these murdering rufiSans bearing down 
on us, the Lily running away from us, and, faix, 
may be a French man-of-war making up to us." 

" See," said De Lacy, ** if you can find any sig- 
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nals in that locker abaflt ; if joa can, put together 
our private signal, hoist it, and fire a gun." 

" Be the immortals, we're all right !" exclaimed 
Jem, hauling out heaps of flags from the locker, 
and selecting those forming the private signal of 
the Lily. 

These were hastily strung together, and run up, 
and then snatching a piece of lighted wood from 
the galley fire, he applied it to one of the guns, 
pointing towards the Lily. De Lacy anxiously 
regarded the movements of the schooner as the 
sound of the gun pealed over the deep. As he 
gazed with his glass^ he suddenly beheld her luff 
up into the wind, haul her sheets flat, and brace 
up her yards. The next instant a wreath of smoke 
burst from her side, and then came the loud boom 
of one of her twelve pounders, and out flew the 
flags from her maintopmast 

'* Thank God I" exclaimed De Lacy, " she an- 
swers the signal, and knows I am. on board this 
craft." 

" Now then, your honour, take the helm; the 
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beggars are within shot, and if I donH leather and 
pepper their hides^ blow me.** 

De Lacj ran aft, and as he took the tiller he 
beheld Lacella*s anxious face gazing out from the 
companion. 

" What is the matter, Signer ?" she eagerly en- 
quired. 

"My own armed schooner is coming to our 
rescue," returned our hero> "how is your 
charge ?" 

*' Perfectly conscious, thanks to the Madonna," 
replied Lucella, **' and has most anxiously enquired 
after you.'* 

A glow of supreme delight passed oyer De 
Lacy's cheek at these words, as he said : 

'* This is joy to my heart, Lucella. Now stand 
down, and be quick, for these villains are preparing 
to fire into us." 

'* Ah, Madonna, they will kill you T exclaimed 
the Calabreze, clasping her hands, but not offering 
to stir. 

" Luff, sir, luff," shouted James.. 
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Ab De Lacy did so, bang went the little six 
pounder, loaded to the muzzle with grape, and well 
directed, it awept the crowd of fiirious pirates from 
the brig's deck, throwing them into such confusion, 
and killing the helmsman, that the brig shot by, 
pouring a most harmless volley of musketry into 
the schooner. 

^' Now, James," shouted De Lacy, putting the 
helm up, so as to bring the schooner's broadside on 
a line with the brig's stern, when ofif went the other 
gun, with what success they could not say, but the 
next moment those in the brig squared away their 
yards, and hoisting French colours, steered right 
away for the strange brig, which, by this time, 
had tacked, and was standing right for them, with 
the French flag blowing out from her gafif end. 

^^ This is a formidable craft coming down towards 
us," said De Lacy ; ** she appears to carry eight or 
nine guns aside, and those murderous rascals will 
escape, while the Lily will have to engage the 
brig." 

" NeT«r fear her ; be Grot, she'U give her enough 
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of it ; but we can lend her a hand^ your honour, 
with these here little popguns." 

"^ Ha I the Lily is edging away for us," exclaimed 
our hero ; ^* she will be alongside time enough to 
take us on board. This schooner sails fast, and 
the French brig cannot overhaul us under half an 
hour or more." 

^' Just run up the square sail, so as to delay the 
brig's coming up as long as possible, for the Lily 
will reach us on this tack." 

The Neapolitan fishermen, though totally unac- 
quainted with the fighting manoeuvres of a ship, 
behaved extremely welL 

The square sail was run up, and the sheets 
slacked, and everything done to increase the speed 
of the schooner, while at the same time the Lily of 
Devon was seen rapidly nearing them. It was an 
animating and inspiring sight, the three crafts 
under a press of sail, and the pirate brig crowding 
on all canvass, hoping by hoisting French colours 
to pass across the French gun brig without being 
suspected, and thus, while the Lily, whose British 
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flag was conspicuous, was fighting the Frenchman, 
she would escape. 

Hearing the cessation of the firing, Lucella came 
up the companion, and De Lacy joining her, 
anxiously enquired after his fair betrothed. 

*^She is amazingly recovered, and, sitting in the 
cabin, and very anxious to see you, Signer."^ 

This was delightful intelligence to De Lacy 
and he immediately descended into the cabin. 

Helen was completely recovered as far as mind 
and intellect were concerned, but she was fearfully 
pale ; the shock she had received witnessing the 
frightful murder of Phillipo Crotono, and the two 
other men, had had a terrible effect upon her. 

De Lacy was pale himself, and smarting under 
the many severe' cuts he had received, and the 
deep anxiety he had suffered. Each looked in the 
other's face, with fond and anxious affection. De 
Lacy seated himself by her side, taking her hand, 
and drawing her towards him, he kissed her pale 
brow, while the tears ran down Helen's cheeks 
with the deep emotion she felt, and the feeling of 
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love and gratitude she experienced for her lover 
and cousin, who had so often risked his life for her* 

<^ Dearest Helen/' whispered Horace, as be now 
pressed the agitated girl to his heart, " Providence 
has restored you to me. The perils you have 
gone through, when again with your friends, will 
be no more thought of, but pass away like a dream 
of the night ; and the roses will come back to these 
pale cheeks, which shew so plainly what your 
gentle heart has suffered." 

Helen looked into her lover's face with tender 
affection ; her lips trembled with excess of feeling 
as she said : 

** Some of these scenes, dear Horace, may be 
lessened in vividness by the passing of time, but 
your affection and untiring devotion, and all you 
have indured for me is too deeply grafted in my 
heart, to fade while life lasts. Promise me, Horace 
— it is all I ask, it is all I wish for in the world — 
if it pleases God that we reach JNaples in safety.'' 

And she looked him so fondly in the face, that 
Horace, pressing her hand, said : 
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*' I can guess your request, dearest, and I pro- 
mise jou from the moment the Lily anchors in 
Palermo, for we cannot go back to Naples, doubt- 
less in possession of the French by this time, I 
promise you to strike the privateer's flag, never to 
hoist it again, and to turn the Lily of Devon into 
a pleasure yacht. I have been singularly fortunate, 
and have gained in this cruise quite sufficient 
wealth for my ambition, and now, with this last 
and most precious prize of all," pressing her hand 
to his heart, *^ I have obtained all I covet in the 
world." 

** Ah, Horace," exclaimed Helen, with tearful 
eye, but a smile of happiness on her sweet pale 
features, " you knew you had this poor heart before 
you incurred all those risks and terrible unequal 
fights you engaged in, and — ^ 

The loud and unmistakable boom of the Lily's 
gun pealed over the waters, causing a vibration in 
the cabin they sat in that startled Helen. 

Horace sprang to his feet, while Helen caught 
his hand, saying : 
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" My God ! what means this firing ? Ah, there 
go more of those dreadful guns. Oh, Horace, 
Horace, is there never to be an end of the torture 
I feel ? You are going to battle again, and you 
are looking so pale and jaded. Who is firing 
now ?" 

** The last triumph, dear one, for the Lily of 
Devon,'^ said De Lacy, as his eager spirit drove the 
blood to his cheek. 

Lucella hastily entered the cabin ; she too looked 
agitated and pale, as she said : 

** Signer, your vessel is close alongside, and has 
put out a boat; but the French ship is nearly 
within shot" 

Helen sunk back on her seat. One look of hope 
and aflfection De Lacy cast on his beloved ; the 
next moment he was on deck. 
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CHAPTER. V 



As Horace De Lacy gained the deck, he cast a 
glance around ; the first object he caught sight of 
was the Lilly, rounding to and backing her top- 
sails. She was within pistol shot, and some of 
the crew were hoisting out the gig. He then 
looked round for the French gun brig. She was 
just crossing, with a crowd of canvass set, the 
pirate brig, and just as the latter was within pistol 
range, to the amazement of De Lacy, she yawed 
in her course; the next instant she poured her whole 
broadside into the pirate brig. It was a storm of 
iron hail in truth, and De Lacy could almost see 
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the vessel stagger under the shower of iron, but 
down came masts and yards, all pell mell over her 
decks. What the fate of the crew might be after 
this terrible broadside he could not say, but the 
brig lay a wreck upon the waters. Luffing up in 
the wind, after delivering her broadside, the French 
man-of-war stood on for the Lily. 

The four-oared gig of the Lily, with Captain 
Flaherty in the stern sheets, was by this time 
alongside the schooner. 

** Well, by the Pipers of War, Horace," ex- 
claimed the jovial marine, " this flogs all I You 
here? Jupiter Ammon I where next?'' 

** Faith, on board the Lily, my old boy," re- 
turned Horace, delightedly, and shaking his worthy 
friend heartily by the hand. 

** Ah, there you are, Jem," added the Captain, 
nodding his head to Kelly, who' greatly admired 
the Captain, besides his being a countryman. 
^' Faix, you have been at dirty work, Jem, this 
morning, washing your face with gunpowder." 

''Long life to you. Captain^" returned Jem; 
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•* it's equal to sun shine to see your face, and, faix ! 
may be, you'll have to wash your honour's face 
from the same beautiful commodity, for, upon my 
conscience, Johnny Crapaud will be playing you a 
tune, and very soon." 

" Oh, let us alone, Jem, my boy ; that's the 
Vengeance ; we'll talk to him directly in a lan- 
guage that won't want an interpreter." 

** We must be quick in our movements, then. 
Captain," said De Lacy. ** Do you know who is 
on board ? 

"No, faith, Horace, I do not, unless it's the 
Grand Turk, and a few of the ladies of the 
harem, to whom I should be very glad to pay my 
respects." 

" Miss O'Kelly is here." 

The Captain whistled with amazement. 

" And I want four hands to run this schooner 
into Palermo, and the greatest proof that you can 
give me of your friendship is to undertake the 
charge of Miss O'Kelly, till you can see her safe 
under the care of Lord Elesmere, for it may 
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happen that I fall in this contest with the Ven- 
geance." 

** The devil I" exclaimed the Captain, with a 
rueful look; "I run away, and you going to 

fight r 

*' Still, old friend, it's a service I expect you will 
perform for me, and for that dear girl, who has 
suffered so intensely from the frightful scenes she 
has witnessed on board the pirate craft." 

'* 111 do it, Horace, don't say a word more; but 

d me, but I wouldn't rather you would ask me 

not to eat a good dinner for twelve months, and 
drink water in an undiluted state for double that 
period ; bat I'll do it, Horace. But mind, you 
have thirty more hands on board the Lily, be- 
longing to Carkett's brig, the Badger." 

*' How's that ?" exclaimed De Lacy. 

" Why, you see,'* returned Captain Flaherty, 
**he fell in with this famous brig, La Vengeance, 
and a privateer schooner full of men, and got 
horribly mauled, but got off. Poor Carkett is 
severely wounded, but thank goodness not dan- 
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gerously. But I see there is no time left you for 
listening to my yarns; you had better get on 
board, and I am sure that if you leave me James^ 
we can manage to get to Palermo, with this 
curious looking crew of yours, with their red 
night caps." 

" Oh, be Gor I captain dear, you won't catch 
me at that work. By St Patrick, I must be after 
talking to my little pet, the twenty-four pounder," 
and James hastily jumped into the gig. 

De Lacy laughed, but told three of the gig's 
crew to jump on board the schooner, which they 
did certainly, but with very long faces. 

Wringing the worthy marine's hand, De Lacy 
sprang into the gig, and in a few seconds reached 
the side of the Lily, whose crew gave a loud 
and joyful cheer as their commander sprung upon 
deck. 

Lieutenant Blathwaite was amazingly rejoiced 
to see our hero, but there was very little time for 
words or explanations. 

** We have a tough antagonist coming up,'' said 

VOL. IIL G 
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the Lieutenant. '^ Captain Carkett says she has 
more than £80,000 in specie on boardi and 
that "^ her captain is one of the bravest men 
afloat/' 

*'I have heard a great deal of this vessel/' 
replied De Lacy, *^and of her commander, 
Captain Le Jolifie, who has sworn he will 
blow his craft up sooner than surrender to equal 
force. NoWt Mr. Blathwaite, let us stand off on 
the opposite tack with the Vengeance, till I have a 
moment's breathing time, and see how we sail to- 
gether, for this brig is said to be one of, if not the 
fastest amongst the French cruizers." 

The Lily of Devon was quite as long a craft as 
the French eighteen gun brig, but the latter was 
full sixty tons larger, carried, excepting the Lily's 
formidable long twenty-four pounder, much 
heavier metal, and had, as it turned out after-* 
wards, forty-five men more aboard. In fact. Cap- 
tain Joliffe told his officers and crew that if the 
Lily of Devon (for he knew her well, and was 
most anxious to take her) had the temerity to fight 
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him, he would either take or sink her in thirty 
minutes. 

The Lily was now running close hauled to the 
nor' nor* west, the wind having shifted and freshened 
considerably. Tf he Vengeance immediately went 
about, and both vessels then ran on^ on the same 
tack^ the Lily to windward, and about three-quar- 
ters of a mile fi:x)m her antagonist. 

Both commanders seemed inclined first to try 
their respective rates of sailing ; they were both 
carrying royals, but the Vengeance's was shaking, 
and then it was at once taken in. De Lacy lowered 
his royal, and Airled his ga£Ptopsail, our hero pur-* 
posely delaying to begin the actioui so as to allow 
the brig under the charge of Captain Flaherty to 
get as far away as possible, for fear of contingen- 
cies. 

It was very evident that the Lily had the de- 
cided advantage in sailing, over the Vengeance ; she 
even furled her topgallantsail^ and still had it in 
her power to beat her to windward. But having 
thus run parallel with each other some four or five 

a 2 
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miles, the Vengeance, evidently satisfied with the 
tested powers of both vessels on a wind, and also 
that the Lily had no intention of avoiding an ac- 
tion, opened fire from his long eighteen pound car- 
ronades, but with no result, though the water was 
extremely smooth. 

'* Now," exclaimed De Lacy to Lieutenant 
Blathwaite, *^let us brail our foresail, and see 
what our little twenty-four can do, for I see James 
Kelly very anxious about his little pet's hedth," 

In a few seconds the twenty-four pounder gave 
tongue, and all anxiously watched the efiect of the 
ball. 

A loud cheer was borne over the waters to the 
ears of the surprised Frenchman, as the iron mes- 
senger explained its errand by smashing to splin- 
ters the foretopgallant mast of the Vengeance. 

** A trifle too high, James,'' observed De Lacy, 
as an eighteen pound shot passed between the 
schooner'^s masts, cutting away both backstays and 
running tackle. 

The next instant another ball struck the Lily on 
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her quarter, knockiDg a shower of splinters over 
the deck, and ripping several feet of her bulwarks 
to atoms, and unfortunately wounding three of the 
crew ; two were forced to go below to have their 
wounds dressed. 

" Now, Jem, my beauty," called out one of the 
crew, as the gun was swimg into position, " give 
him a dose nearer his bread basket." 

And bang went the gun, and down came the 
brig's mainsail, and the moment after, the mast- 
head being very badly shattered, and the breeze 
squally, down came the maintopmast yards, sails, 
and all, a vast heap of wreck, upon their deck, 
creating immense confusion, and completely dis- 
abling the brig from manoeuvring. 

A loud cheer, and ** Hurrah, my hearties," now 
pealed over the deck, for a privateer's deck was not 
expected to be quite so orderly as that of a man- 
of-war ; and immediately the Lily was tacked, and 
taking a position, she poured a deadly broadside 
of grape and canister into the Frenchman. Still 
the Vengeance remained stronghanded^ though un- 
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able to work^ as the schooner maintained an inces- 
sant fire ; but the Lilj with all her spars uninjar ed 
though her rigging was cut to pieces and her sails 
riddled, maintained her full power of working 
under sail as she pleased ; with her twenty-four 
pounder, she twice raked the brig, and though she 
had five men killed and nine wounded, the loss of 
the enemy was four times as great 

A lucky shot from the schooner, as she shot 
across the brig^s bows, cut away the forestay, and 
so badly wounded was the foremast, and her wea/* 
ther tackle so much cut up, that the foremast, with 
the whole of its gear, fell over the brig^s decks, 
completely paralyzing all the efforts of the crew to 
work the guns. 

Captain Joliffe, the commander of the French 
vessel, lost all control over his passions ; he stamped 
upon the deck, swore he would shoot the first man 
that talked of surrender, naUed his colours to the 
stump of the mainmast, and then declared he 
would blow the ship up in the end, if the enemy 
^etter of him. As he said this and cocked 
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his pistol and was running aft^ a shower of grape 
tore over the deck/ and Captain Joliffe fell on the 
deck desperately wounded ; his first lieutenant was 
already badly wounded ; seventeen men lay dead 
and more than thirty more or less wounded, and 
the brig ungovernable, but still her spirited crew 
worked every gun they could^ till at last De Lacy 
hailed^ aiid demanded if they would surrender^ for 
the flag was shot away. A volley of musketry 
and a fierce shout of^ ^^ Jamais, sacre, jamais!'^ 
was the answer, and then the Lily's topsails were 
backed, and the next moment she was alongside 
the Vengeance^ and De Lacy and thirty determined 
spirits leaped upon her deck. The second lieute- 
nant fell from a blow from De Lacy's cutlass ; but 
the next instant he was beat to the deck by a blow 
from the butt of a musket^ and four furious 
Frenchmen rushed upon him with their boarding 
pikes ; but James Kelly> with a shout of '^ Stand 
by, you frog-eating beggars I" leaped in between 
them^ and some others coming up^ De Lacy rose 
up» a little staggered and bleeding from the blow, 
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but quite able to continue the desperate hand-to- 
hand contest, till they drove the crew of the Ven- 
geance below. Even then they kept up an incessant 
fire through the hatches, till De Lacy threatened 
to turn the muzzle of a gun down the hatch, and 
then at last — but not till several on both sides were 
wounded, amongst them Lieutenant Blathwaite 
and James Kelly severely — did they surrender. 

It was a terrible scene — that blood-stained deck 
of the Vengeance, with only the bare stump of the 
mainmast standing ; her boats knocked to pieces ; 
her captain and first and second lieutenants all 
lying wounded in the cabin, venting their rage in 
fierce execrations, provoked to madness at being 
taken by a privateer schooner of certainly inferior 
force. 

The Lily of Devon had scarcely a whole rope 
of her rigging left, her sails in strips and rags, and 
scarcely a yard of sound bulwarks ; her crew 
were busy putting up tackles and stays to support 
the masts. Only one boat, the smallest of all, was 
capable of floating. There were two surgeons 
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in the Vengeance*, and they were as busy as they 
could well be. In the midst of all. De Lacy recol- 
lected the dismasted brig, and her piratical crew, 
and resolved to seize her crew of ruffians, if any 
remained alive after the broadside of the Vengeance; 
this singular proceeding was now explained to him 
by the captain of the said Genoese brig, whom, 
with his crew of eight men, he found aboard the 
Vengeance. 

It appeared when it became calm, they deserted 
their brig, as they could make no fight against the 
pirates, and pulled in for the shore in their long 
boat ; but driven out to sea by the storm, they were 
picked up in the morning by the Vengeance, who 
was proceeding to have a look into Naples Bay, 
watching for Lord Nelson's fleet. In the morning, 
also, as the French brig worked to windward, she 
beheld the Lily of Devon running along shore. 
She was recognised at once by Captain Joliffe's 
first lieutenant, who had seen her several times, 
and whose brother commanded the famous French 
privateer taken by the Lily off Cape St Antonio. 

a 5 
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The fame of the Lily had spread over ihe waters 
of the Mediterranean, | and Captain JoliiFe no 
sooner beheld her than he became eager to take 
her. The Genoese captain at once therefore re« 
cognised his own brig, as the pirates attempted to 
pass them under French colours; but Captain 
Joliffe contented himself, for he would not delay, 
with pouring a broadside into her, which com- 
pletly dismasted her, and, as it turned out, killed 
five of the pirates, and terribly mutilated Carlo 
Brenito. The remainder could not escape, for the 
only boat on board was knocked to pieces, and the 
Neapolitan skiff they were previously towing they 
had cast adrift Thus wh^i the Lily of Devon 
stood towards her, and ran alongside, the men were 
all secured ; but Carlo Brenito, having lost bolli 
legs, died some hours after. We may as well state 
here that De Lacy put the Genoese captain and 
crew on board their own brig, and left them rig- 
ging jury masts to carry them into Palermo. 

While the Lily was making the sh(Mi; trip to &e 
brig, and putting the Genoese on board, De Lacy, 
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who had fifty of the Lily's crew in the Vengeance, 
commenced getting her ready to take in tow. De- 
scending into the cabin, after the surgeon had 
dressed Captain Joliffe's wounds, he perceived 
the Vengeance's late commander lying upon one of 
the so&s ; his first lieutenant, not so much hurt as 
either his commander or the second lieutenant, was 
reclining back on the sofa next him. 

They both looked at De Lacy as he entered the 
cabin, with an expression of intense vexation, 
though with considerable surprise. It was impos- 
sible even for an enemy to behold the noble, pre- 
possessing person of De Lacy, his pale, calm, and 
firm features, so free from any expression of 
triumph, without being to a certain degree dis- 
armed of the fierce feeling of resentment his 
success caused in the minds of Captain Joliffe and 
his Lieutenant. 

Though agitated, and in pain, the commander of 
the Vengeance said : 

" You are Fortune's favourite, Mr. De Lacy ; 
it is one satisfaction, however, that it is not to a 
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mere privateer man's bravery that I owe this ter- 
rible misfortune. Your name, sir, stood high 
before this amongst the officers of the navy of 
England for skill and gallantry, but you owe this 
triumph to your heavy gun, and its second most 
fortunate shot, which, bringing down all the 
hamper of the main-mast, laid us open to your 
destructive fire ; but, nevertheless, I do not deny, 
sir, your consummate skill and extraordinary 
gallantry in facing such a craft as the Vengeance." 

*' Especially," returned De Lacy, with a quiet 
smile, "when commanded by Captain Joliffe, 
whose gallantry and hitherto good fortune are 
notorious. It^s the fortune of war, Captain, and 
no man living can say, who witnessed this contest 
of three hours, that the Vengeance was not nobly 
defended, and only surrendered through a series 
of untoward circumstances." 

** You are very good. Monsieur De Lacy, and 
I think your country will repent losing so efficient 
an officer, for in your present position as a captain 
of a privateer you can never, with all your 
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gallantry^ and courage^ and skilly perform a part 
so conspicuous as you otherwise might, command- 
ing a frigate, which you undoubtedly would by 
this time, had you remained in the same.'^ 

**You are quite right, Captain Joliflfe,^' said 
De Lacy ; ''this is my last exploit, and though it 
is grievous and sad to you to lose so fine a craft, 
yet the fact of having taken the Vengeance will be 
the proudest remembrance of my privateering 



career.^* 
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It will make your fortune besides. Monsieur 
De Lacy," said Captain JolifFe, "if you required 
it, for you have secured a large amount of specie 
in this vessel." 

De Lacy then requested Captain Joliffe to 
consider himself as still the master of the ship, 
and to ask for anything requisite for his and his 
officers' service and comfort. 

After this interview, De Lacy went on deck, and 
before sunset the Lily of Devon, with the Vengeance 
in tow, was making the best of her way for Pa- 
lermo. Our hero by this time was fairly worn out 
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by fatigue and the several wounds he had received^ 
and the surgeon declaring that he showed evident 
symptoms of fever, he was persuaded to lie down, 
after paying a visit to Lieutenant Blathwaite and 
James Kelly, both their wounds being very severe, 
though not dangerous. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Whilst the contest between the Lily of Devon 
and the Vengeance was taking place, Captaia 
Flaherty, in charge of the brig, with our fair 
heroine on l)oard, proceeded on his short voyage 
to Palermo. Helen O'Kelly, after the departure 
of De Lacy, remained in a state of intense anxiety, 
though Lucdla did all in her power to console and 
persuade her that her cousin would be again vie- 
torious. To divert her tbou^ts she related the 
miserable death of the Marchese De Cabalaterr^ 
Helen shuddered at the recital, but a feeling of 
de^ thankfulness arose within her at the escape 
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of her cousin from the imminent danger in which 
he had been placed in his endeavour to rescue 
her. 

"Then who has the charge of this vessel, 
Lucella ?" demanded Helen. 

" I do not know his name, Signora ; but I think 
one of the o£Scers of the schooner, a stout, fair 
man, about five or six and thirty.^^ 

" Ah, Captain Flaherty, I dare say. Pray go, 
Lucella, and enquire ; if it is Captain{ Flaherty I 
should so like to see him, to make some en- 
quiries." 

In a few minutes Lucella returned with the 
worthy marine, who expressed himself rejoiced to 
see Miss O'Kelly looking so much recovered, after 
the terrible trials she had experienced. 

" Terrible indeed. Captain Flaherty," returned 
Helen ; " but thank God for his mercy in relieving 
me in so unexpected and almost unhoped for a 
manner. I trust," she added, more timidly, " that 
Mr. De Lacy is not incurring additional peril in 
order to save me from further troubles. I fear 
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he is engaging a very superior force to his 



own." 



" My dear Miss O'Kelly," returned the Captain 
in his cheerful tones, " do not be at all uneasy ; he 
is a broth of a boy is Horace, that is," continued 
the worthy Captain, with a smile, and a look of 
respectful admiration at the beautiful pale face 
looking at him so anxiously, ^^ that is, Horace is 
as sure of following us, with the Vengeance in tow, 
as I am of getting to Palermo, so be not at all 
alarmed, for in love and war everything prospers 
with Horace," and the Captain sighed heavily, 
for perhaps he was thinking of Lucinda and her 
three husbands. 

Helenas face had a slight increase of colour at 
these words, but knowing so well what a kind 
heart the Captain possessed, and how firm and 
sincere was his friendship for her lover, thatshe 
felt almost as if she had known him for 
years. 

** It was a most fortunate coincidence," remarked 
Helen, " that the Lily should have been within 
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Bight this morning, for Mr. De Lacy had no idea 
she would be at sea." 

'* Faith I Miss O'Kelly, it was fortunate; but 
our meeting was not ezactlj the effect of chance ; 
we were actually looking for him, as I will explain 
to you. You see the very morning my friend set 
out for the Villa of the Signora Caserta, Admiral 
Nelson arrived in the Vanguard, and Captain 
Carkett in the Badger, terribly cut up by a contest 
with the Vengeance and an armed schooner — *' 

'^ I trust Captain Carkett is unhurt,^' said Helen 
anxiously. 

" He is not dangerously wounded. Miss O'Kelly, 
though unable to continue the contest, as most of 
his officers were wounded also. Intelligence of the 
advance of the French army upon Naples so ter- 
rified King Ferdinand and his Queen, and all the 
royal party in Naples, that flight became the order 
of the day. The King and Queen, with Lady 
Hamilton, embarked in the Vanguard, and pro- 
ceeded to Palermo. All the English were flying also, 
so Lord Elesmere said to me, ^ You may depend 
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on it Horace will not be able to return overland, 
for the French army possess the whole country. 
Lieutenant Blathwaite had better get the Lily 
under weigh, and stand along the coast as far as 
Gaeti, for he may attempt to return by sea. We 
shall sail for Palermo this evening.' Lieutenant 
Blathwaite was on board the Badger with Oarkett, 
so I went there also, and Carkett insisted on our 
taking thirty or forty of his men, for fear of en- 
countering the Vengeance, who was off the coast 
watching the movements of the British ships. We 
put to sea that evening, but owing to the calm, and 
then the tremendous, but very short storm of that 
night, we were forced some miles off the coast, and 
thus providentially came in sight of this vesseL" 

" It was in truth most providential that storm," 
said Helen, breathing an inward prayer of thank- 
ftilness, ^^ for it drove Horace out to sea, and thus 
he came against this vessel, which was at anchor, 
he told me." 

** Ah,'** returned the Captain, " you have now. 
Miss O'Kelly, cleared away some of this mystery, 



I 
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for Horace was in such a hurry to take the Ven- 
geance that he gave me no explanation whatevery 
and it puzzled my brain exceedingly how he got on 
board this craft. I hope we shall be in Palermo early 
to-morrow^ and I am sure it will rejoice the heart 
of Lord and Lady Elesmere to have you restored 
to them/' 

Early the next morning the schooner glided into 
the roadstead of Palermo^ then presenting a most 
animating and picturesque sight, for it was full of 
British men-of-war, with Admiral Nelson's flag 
floating over the stem of the Vanguard. 

Before two hours had expired, to the intense 
delight of Lord and Lady Elesmere, Helen was 
once more an inmate of their mansion. Her return 
gave new life to Lady Elesmere, who was exceed- 
ingly attached to our heroine, and as to little 
Horace Delmore, he was in raptures. 

The only anxiety that now disturbed the party 

was the uncertainty respecting De Lacy, and that 

was dissipated before sun set, for the Lily of Devon 

assed in between the Zealous and the Gul- 
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loden. both at anchor in the roadstead, with her 
sails riddled^ and her 'rigging cut to pieces, 
and scarcely a yard of bulwarks, with the dis- 
masted Vengeance in tow, was received by the 
crews of those two ships, to one of which she 
had rendered signal service at the battle of the 
Nile, with three hearty and unmistakable 
cheers. 

So much did the gallantry of Horace De Lacy 
strike Admiral Nelson, who had heard of his 
several exploits, his valuable services in bringing 
intelligence of the French fleet, and the assistance 
he had rendered the CuUoden, added to the gallant 
achievement of capturing the Vengeance, that he 
sent his own surgeon with a most flattering mes- 
sage to see our hero, who was then confined to 
his couch by fever, and the state of his undressed 

wounds. 

Lord Elesmere was soon by the side of his old 

and dear friend, and never left him tiU, on the 

fourth day, he saw him completely out of danger, 

and able to sit up. 
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Helen's anxiety daring tMs period was intense^ 
and Lady Elesmere was also exceedingly anxioosi 
but at the expiration of ten days he was able to 
leave bis ship, and take up his abode in the man- 
sion of his Lordship. 

Captain Carkett was rapidly recovering, and 
James Kelly was already able to walk the deck of 
the Lily. 

As soon as De Lacy was able to go ont| the 
Duke of Sussex, then in Palermo, invited him to 
his mansion, and before a number of gentlemen 
presented him with a sword of considerable value, 
and a brace of beautifully mounted pbtols, with 
the initials of his Highness's name engraved on 
them. 

Sir William and Lady Hamilton also received 
him with the greatest attention, whilst the in- 
habitants of Palermo raised a considerable sum to 
be presented to the crew of the Lily of Devon, 
which, from the moment the story of Helen 
O^Kelly became known amongst the nobility, was 
an object of singular curiosity, and was for some 
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time constantly receiving visitors^ after she under* 
went a complete refitting and repairing. 

Lady Elesmere listened with extreme astonish- 
ment to Helen's adventures : the conduct of the 
Signora Caserta amazed her^ and the death of the 
once brilliant Marchese De Cabalaterra caused her 
to shudder, thinking how different might have 
been his fate> but for his wayward and ungovern- 
able passions. 

One circumstance pained Helen exceedingly. 
Lucella, after the body of Phillipo Grotono was 
consigned to the grave^ suddenly disappeared ; she 
left a few lines^ wishing Helen every happiness the 
world could bestow, and bidding her farewell for 
ever, but not one word respecting her own future 
destination ; this grieved the gentle heart of Helen 
exceedingly, for her gratitude to Lucella was 
sincere and genuine, and she wished to have 
shewn her how she appreciated her kindness. 

Lord and Lady Elesmere were about to return 
immediately to England; Lady Elesmere felt so 
earnest a desire that her confinement should take 
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place in her native land, and as the frigate 

was proceeding to England with despatches^hisLord- 
ship wished to embrace that opportunity, having 
experienced so much kindness and attention on the 
voyage out from her commander, officers, and 
crew. De Lacy also was making rapid prepara- 
tions for starting at the same time ; his privateer 
flag floated no longer from the mast-head of the 
Lily ; he was determined to keep his word passed 
to his beautiful betrothed. 

Captain Flaherty, always gay and fond of 
society, and not wishing, for a time to r-etum to 
England, made up his mind to pass the next six 
months in Palermo ; it was hinted by several of 
his intimate friends that a fair spinster of some 
thirty years, and who possessed considerable pro- 
perty, had at a ball at the ambassadors greatly at- 
tracted the worthy marine, whose heart, already 
rendered sensitive by the devotion he had formerly 
experienced for the ill-starred widow of three 
husbands, was peculiarly susceptible of a fresh 
impression. 
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Lord Elesmere had received a large packet of 
letters from England, enclosing two or three for 
Helen O'Kellj and one for De Lacj. 

These letters had reference to her claims to the 
Crokane and Kilteague properties, and were from 
Mr. (yDriscolL of Waterford ; who stated that, 
owmg to the fearfully disturbed state of Ireland, 
the whole country being in a fever of rebellion, 
nothing whatever could be done with respect to 
enforcing Miss O'Kelly's claims^ but that the year 
1799 had opened with better prospects, and tran- 
quillity was in a measure restored, and that he 
would at once commence proceedings, and hoped 
soon to hear of her return to England. 

Again the lovers parted, but this time with the 
hope of a speedy re-union, with no further trials 
before them ; the frigate sailed for Eng- 
land, and three days afterwards, De Lacy having 
completed all his arrangements with respect to his 
prizes, and taken leave of his friends, Captain 
Flaherty and Carkett, sailed for England. 
*'I shall return, De Lacy,'' said Captain 
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Flaherty, wringing his friend's hand in parting, 
'^ with most probably a wife, this time/' he added, 
with a sigh, that by no means suited his jolly good 
humoured face, *^ I have not ventured near a 
widow. It's all your doings, Horace ; it was not 
in the nature of man, let alone a marine, to behold 
unmoved the devotion of your beautiful Belen ; 
it has had a very serious effect on me, and the 
consequence will be a future mistress for Brooms- 
grove. Build up, my &iend, the old mansion of 
Crokane, and, by the powers of war, the De 
Lacys and Flaherties, in time to come, will be a 
united race, and when you and I are under the 
green sod, keep alive the remembrance of our ad- 
ventures and exploits in the Lily of Devon." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The year 1798 was a year of rebellion, disaster, 
and misery for Ireland ; but, like everything else 
in this world, it came to its close, and 1799 opened 
with prospects of tranquillity. The government 
got satiated with executions, confiscations, out- 
lawry, transportations, and imprisonment, the cup 
was fiill, to overflowing. 

An act of amnesty being passed, the surviving 
chief leaders were admitted to a capitulation by 
the government Amongst those leaders who 
scorned to yield, or accept terms was Murrough 

O'Kellj. Daring the whole period of the insar- 

B 2 
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rection he had distinguished himself by a fierce^ 
ferocious hatred to his English enemies^ and ren- 
dered himself so conspicuous by his obstinate and 
determined resistance, that a large reward had 
been offered for his apprehension, but after the re- 
bellion was quelled, and many of the leaders had 
accepted the government proposals, Murrough 
O'Kelly suddenly disappeared, and no trace could 
be procured of his whereabouts. 

The fact was, he and Norah O'Mara, after the 
death of Mrs. O'Kelly, escaped to France, where 
they were married, and shortly after Murrough 
O'Kelly received a commission from the French 
King, and joined the force of General Humbert, 
when the ill -planned expedition from France 
landed at Elillala. 

He was present at the disgraceful retreat of the 
royal troops, who ran eighty miles in twenty-seven 
hours, and flushed with success, Murrough, then 
Captain O'Kelly, pursued, with to intense desire 
of retrieving the fortunes of this ill-starred ex- 
pedition. But the Viceroy advancing in person 
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after a few skirmishes, the whole French force 
surrendered prisoners of war. Captain O'Kelly, 
knowing the consequences of detection, fled in the 
night, and in the attire of a peasant, hoped to gain 
the sea coast and escape on board a French ship, 
but after suffering incredible hardships and priva- . 
tions, he contrived to hide himself in the moun- 
tainous parts of the county of Wexford, where he 
remained concealed with a few devoted followers. 
In his rambles he had fallen in with Gorman 
Eavanagh, also a fugitive leader, whom govern- 
ment would not pardon, and for whom also a strict 
search was kept up. 

Mr. O'DriscoU, as soon as tranquillity was re- 
stored in 1 799, commenced proceedings in Miss 
O'Kelly's case : he had now to exert himself, to 
prove to commissioners that Murrough O'Kelly 
had no claim whatever, direct or indirect, to the 
lands of Crokane or Kilteague, otherwise, as 
Murrough O'Kelly being a rebel and outlaw, his 
estates became forfeited to the crown. 

The crown at that period was not very par- 
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ticularly inclined to abandon its rights to forfeited 
estates, bat so extremely clear and straight-forward 
were the claims of Miss O'Kelly, that very little 
doubt remained on the minds of the crown 
lawyers, and just as the judges had decided the 
case in her favour, Lord and Lady Elesmere and 
our heroine arrived in England, and proceeded at 
once to the Elesmere jcountry mansion in Devon- 
shire. 

Letters from his Lordship's lawyer made them 
acquainted with Mr O^DriscolPs success, and 
Helen was sincerely congratulated upon her acces- 
sion to the estates of her grandfather. Our heroine 
greatly regretted the death of Mrs, O'Kelly, and 

m 

the outlawry of Murrough; she would much 
rather have shared the inheritance with them, than 
bear of the death of the one and the banishment 
of the other. 

A fortnight after this event Horace De Lacy 
arrived in England with the Lily of Devon, 
without having been once tempted to forfeit his 
word to his lady love. The re-union of the lovers 
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needs no description^ and a daj was speedily fixed 
for their marriage. 

Some three weeks after his return to England, 
De Lacy^ who was in London, transacting some 
business relative to the sums due to him from the 
sale of his prizes, was one morning, in turning 
over the pages of the *^ Times/' attracted by the 
following advertisement : 

^^ If the next of kin^ male^ of Horace Herbert 
De Lacy, late a captain in his Majesty's Royal 
Navy, and who was killed on board the Endymion, 
in action in the year 1785 or 1786, will apply at 
the office of Mr. Frederick Gordon, 13, Russell 
Square« he will receive information of great im- 
portance to him/' 

Horace De Lacy read this twice over. 

" This," soliloquized our hero, " alludes to my 
father, who was, alas ! killed on the deck of the 
Endymion, exactly at the period stated." He re- 
membered that eventful time well, for he was then 
fourteen years old. 
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Somewhat surprised at the advertisement, and 
rather carious concerning the information promised, 
he finished his breakfast and sallied forth, deter- 
mined at once to call upon Mr. Gordon. 

On reaching Russell Square, he soon came to 
No. 13, a large, handsome house, with a brass plate 
on the door, having the name of Mr. Gordon, So- 
licitor, on it. 

On knocking and requesting to see Mr. Gordon, 
the servant ushered him into a handsome library, 
where he beheld, seated at a table, an elderly gen- 
tleman occupied in writing. Mr. Gordon rose up» 
as his eyes rested on the striking figure of De 
Lacy, and then politely placed a chair, requesting 
him to be* seated. 

" Mr. Gordon, I presume," said our hero. 

On that gentleman bowing, De Lacy gave his 
name. 

^^ Ha, indeed I^' ejaculated the solicitor, looking 
exceedingly pleased, '* I had almost given up my 
chance of your being still in existence. You no 
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doubt saw the advertisement in this morning's 
paper ; I have been inserting it for eight or ten 
months.'' 

*' Till within the last three weeks I have not 
been in England for fourteen or fifteen months," 
returned De Lacy, " and, in fact, so continually on 
the move, that I scarcely received a single letter 
from England during my absence. Still I am 
surprised your advertisement did not attract the 
attention of my solicitor. It evidently did not, or 
he would have mentioned it in the only letter I 
received from him in Palermo, some two months 
ago." 

** That is singular enough," observed Mr. Gor- 
don, ** and yet it might have done so. However, 
I am rejoiced you perceived it, my dear sir, for I 
assure you it is very important that you should 
notice it. I was quite aware that the late Captain 
Horace Herbert De Lacy left a son, and I easily 
traced you through two or three ships till you left 
the service. I then lost all trace of you till I hap- 
pened to see in a paper a long account of your 

H 5 
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capturing some &moiis French privateers off Mi- 
norca, and on making enquiries, I then learned 
that you had fitted out a privateer schooner in 
Plymouth. But now, my dear sir, I will inform 
you why I inserted the advertisement, and what 
kind of information I have to give yon. Having 
a numerous correspondence with British merchants 
in Odessa and St. Petersbuigh, some eighteen 
months ago I received a letter from a wealthy mer- 
chant of the name of Reid, many years settled in 
St. Petersburgh. I will read you that letter.** • 

Opening a drawer of his desk, he took out a 
small bundle of letters, and selected one of the 
number. This he unfolded, and read as follows, 
after running his eye over the first half ; 

** * I am desired by Prince Wineemoff to request 
you to make enquiries concerning an Irish gentle- 
man of the name of Horace Herbert De Lacy, who 
entered the British navy as a midshipman in the 
year 1745. When you find any particulars of this 
gentleman — whether he married, left heirs, or died 
in the service — ^pray let me know, for it is impor- 
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tant, and all trouble, &c., will be munificentlj 
paid.' On seeing this letter, I resolved to make 
it my business to trace this Mr. De Lacy, but 
somehow I went the wrong way about it, and 
for a time I was baffled, but a friend of mine 
put me up to a method of proceeding, and I 
adopted it I seta naval gentleman, well accus- 
tomed to such matters, to work, and he very 
shortly brought me the intelligence I required, 
viz., that there was a Horace Herbert De Lacy 
entered as a midshipman on board the Resolution ; 
that in the course of time he became a lieutenant, 
then a captain, and finally was killed on the deck 
of the Endymion in an action with the French 
frigate, the Bercules ; and also that the said Cap- 
tain De Lacy left an only son, a midshipman, in 
the vessel in which his father was killed ; that this 
son, Horace De Lacy, rose to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards quitted the service. This 
information I at once forwarded to my correspon- 
dent in St Petersburgh, and in the course of time 
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I received this second letter, which I will also read 
you-" 

Mr. Gordon was a man of business, very me- 
thodical and particular, and though our hero was 
somewhat impatient, he did not interrupt him. 
The solictor then opened another letter, and read 
as follows, selecting the part : 

^* ^ Tour communication respecting Captain De 
Lacy, is, Prince Wineemoff declares, very satis- 
factory, and now begs me to give you his reasons 
for instituting this enquiry. 

"'In the year 1688 Gorman Horace De Lacy, 
an Irish gentleman of large property and of a 
noble family, fought on the side of James the 
Second against William of Orange. On the ter- 
mination of this contest in favour of William, the 
entire estates of De Lacy were confiscated. 

" * Gorman De Lacy, a colonel in the army of 
James, emigrated with bis wife and family to 
France ; his family consisted of two sons. On 
the death of his wife two years after, being an ad- 
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venturous and enterprising officer^ and getting ac- 
quainted with .a Russian nobleman in Paris^ he 
proceeded^ taking his sons with him^ into Russia. 

** * Being a singularly gifted man^ and a skilful 
engineer^ he attracted the attention of the Czar, 
Peter the Great, rose to the rank of a general, and 
died possessed of considerable wealth ; but before 
his decease, his eldest son had greatly distinguished 
himself in the Russian army, and some years after 
his father's death became a general. He married 
early in life a daughter of Prince Wineemoff, the 
father of the present prince ; his son became the 
famous Marshal De Lacy, the conqueror of the 
Crimea. 

" ' Such were the fortunes of the elder son of 
Gorman Horace De Lacy. The younger son pos- 
sessed an intense love of his native land, and en- 
tered into commerce, and passed over to England, 
and married a lady of good family, a Protestant . 
he left one son, and finally Horace Herbert De 
Lacy remained the sole descendant of the younger 
branch of the De Lacy's. He married a lady of 
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the name of GreviUe^ who died in giving birth to 
Horace De Lacy* Now this gentleman is the heir 
we are in search of; Field-Marshal De Lacy has 
left an immense fortune^ having received with his 
wife, the young Princess Wineemoff, a large pro- 
perty, besides great grants from the Empress 
Catherine. One half was bequeathed to the Em- 
peror Paul, on condition that he might have power 
to will the remaining half to his next of kin male, 
descended in a right line from the first Gorman 
Horace De Lacy, The fortune therefore now 
awaiting the claim of this Mr. Horace De Lacy 
amounts to nearly i6200,000 British. My advice 
is, when you come to communicate with Mr. De 
Lacy, who is, Prince Wineemoff says, already 
known by report to the Czar, who it seems heard 
from Admiral Ortrendrozasky of a Captain De 
Lacy, who performed some gallant exploit, and as- 
sisted one of the frigates of the Russian Admiral 
in the Mediterranean. My advice is that he at 
once should visit St« Petersburg, and get presented 
to the Emperor by the British Ambassador and 
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Prince Wineemoff, and there is no doubt bat, with 
the vouchers he can bring with him, he will at 
once be pat in possession of Field-Marshal De 
Lacy's bequest' " 

Mr. Gordon laid down the letter, as he said : 

" You have now, Mr. De Lacy, all the informa* 
tion on this subject that I can give you, with my 
advice not to lose any time in taking active measures 
to secure this noble inheritance.'' 

** I feel greatly obliged to you, Mr. Gordon," 
replied Horace De Lacy, considerably surprized at 
the singular intelligence he had received, ^ and 
will most assuredly follow your counsel, and as 
soon as possible proceed to St, Petersburgh, and 
shall then, if I succeed, be guided by you as to 
the disposal of whatever fortune I may be able to 
obtain." 

Mr. Gordon was much pleased both with the 
manner and words of De Lacy, and after some 
further conversation on the subject, they 
separated. 

As Lord and Lady Elesmere,'with Helen, had not 
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reached London, he waited their arriyal to com- 
municate this news ; in the mean time he received 
a letter from Mr. O^DriscoU^ of Waterford. Its 
contents proved to him that he mjist proceed to 
Ireland^ empowered by Miss O'Eelly to perform 
some necessary law proceedings on the Crokane 
estates^ the tenantry being extremely anxious con- 
cerning their leases and rights^ and in fact to set 
matters straight after the terrible events of the 
year 1798. Many of the tenantry having joined 
the insurrection^ some had been killed^ others 
hanged^ in fact, but few of the old stock remained. 
Accordingly, when Helen arrived in town, she 
went through the proper forms of law, and em- 
powered De Lacy . to act for her. It was not 
without some internal forebodings and anxiety that 
Helen again beheld her lover's departure for 
Ireland, but she would not show it It was then 
the month of May ; in July they were to be 
united. On relating to his friends and Helen the 
intelligence he had received from Mr. Gordon, 
their astonishment was indeed great 
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Lord Elesmere congratulated him in this pros- 
pect of a rich inheritance : 

" Though in truth, Horace," he added, " you 
have a mine of wealth in your beautiful Helen. 
But my advice is, after your marriage, re-fit the 
Lily, and take your bride to St. Petersburgh, and 
spend a month or two there; the Czar Paul will 
be pleased, and your fair wife will be delighted 
with the excursion." 

This idea pleased both Horace and his intended, 
so he determined to lose no time. The Lily was 
at Southampton; Lieutenant Blathwaite, a rich 
man by his cruize in the Lily, was with his 
family, and the crew of the schooner reduced to 
fifteen smart hands, with James Kelly, whose glory 
was at its height, being appointed her master. 
Proceeding to Southampton, De Lacy sailed at 
once for Waterford. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



About seven miles from the village of Ealmaine, 
in the then wild and totally uncultivated mountain 
range^ forming the continuation of the high land, 
ending at Wexford, is a range of remarkable rocks, 
80 precipitous as almost to defy ascent; amidst 
these rocks existed several caves, of no great 
extent, but still capable of affordiiig shelter such 
as it was to thirteen proscribed rebels, men who 
still, in the month of May, 1799, continued to 
herd together in great misery, finding it impossible 
to escape out of the country. Amongst these 
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thirteen rebels were Murrough O'Kelly and Gor- 
man Kavanagh. 

They were perfectly safe in their hiding place^ 
though their retreat was well known to many of 
the peasantry of Eillbeg and Eilmaine^ for there 
still existed throughout the whole county of Wex- 
ford an intense feeling of hatred against those they 
styled their English oppressors^ and a terrible 
feeling of revenge for the cruelties inflicted upon 
the rebel forces at the battle of Vinegar Hill, by 
the royal troops^ cruelties that led to frightful re- 
taliation; such as the fearful burning of both 
Protestants and Catholics in Scullabogue Bam, by 
the rebels. 

We beg our readers to accompany us into one 
of the caves, amid the rocks of Shadough. It was 
nine o'clock in the evening, and within this cave 
were four individuals. The cavern itself was only 
to be entered from above, by a knotted rope, the 
hole by which an entrance was gained being almost 
invisible from the thick branches of straggling 
blackberry bushes and rank grass that contrived 
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to flourish where nothing else could possibly 
exist, their roots having hold between the fissures 
of the rocks. 

The cave was some thirty or forty feet long, 
eight or ten broad, and a few feet from the entrance, 
very lofty. Seated upon a heap of dried rushes 
and ferns, with some coarse provisions before them, 
and a stone jar full of whiskey, with two or three 
mugs, were the four individuals. 

The most prominent and remarkable from his 
tattered, and torn, and soiled uniform, once toler- 
ably handsome, was Murrough O^Kelly. Near 
him, in a scarcely distinguishable rebel uniform, 
from dirt and tatters, was Gorman Eavanagh ; the 
other two were also petty leaders, but not of much 
note, except that their persons were eagerly sought 
after for being concerned in the burning of Scul- 
labogue. Murrough 0''Eelly's strong frame was 
greatly debilitated, and his features looked thin 
and careworn, but still retaining their fierce and 
savage expression, rendered more revolting from 
the unshaven state of his face. 
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Gorman Eavanagh looked pretty mucli the 
same as ever^ as far as face and person went^ for 
Gorman was a reckless man^ who did not permit 
his mind to prey upon his hody ; he had fought in 
the rebel ranks positively from principle, and never 
committed cruelty either from natural inclina- 
tion or from retaliation; on the contrary, he 
restrained his followers ; but he was a bold, de- 
termined, and skilful leader, giving the royal 
troops much trouble^ and causing them much loss, 
especially at Onlart, where a detachment of the 
North Cork Militia was totally cut to pieces by a 
force of three hundred men, led by Gorman 
Kavanagh ; Lieutenant-Colonel Cook, a sergeant, 
and three privates alone escaping. Whilst eating 
their supper, and washing it down with copious 
libations of undiluted Pothean, the inmates of the 
cave kept up a sort of disjointed conversation. 

" Oh, curse their acts," said Gorman Kavanagh, 
in reply to some observation of Murrough O'Kelly, 
" a pretty way they followed up several of those 
proclamations. You remember well enough when 
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Qeneral Hunter was authorised to give protection 
to such insurgents as being simply guilty of rebel*- 
lion^ would lay down their arms» and take the oath 
of allegiance to the King. How was Philip Roche 
treated when he offered to surrender ? He was 
dragged from his horse, pulled by the hair, kicked 
and cuffed, and knocked about till he became in- 
sensible, and was then dragged to gaol.* Didn't I 
offer to surrender and quit the country for America 
or anywhere else? I couldn't take the oath of al- 
legiance, it was against my conscience^ but I was 
told there was a rope and a hangman ready for 
me. Napper Tandy, and about thirty more of us, 
cut off from all hope of mercy — not that I care a 
curse for their mercy— but it's all up with the 
cause, and all we have to do, if we can avoid star- 
vation or banging, is to cross the water." 

'* Yes,**^ said Murrough O'Kelly savagely, ^* that's 
the point ; there is no getting afloat, and we can't 
]ive much longer here, for we are suspected of 



Fact. 
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being hid in this county ; and yet I still hope to 
carry off the plate and valuables we buried.'^ 

*' Aye," returned Kavana^, '' I admit you ought 
to have that much of the property of your father, 
and that's the reason I and others helped you ; but 
you deceived me and burned the house down; that 
was a cursed bad act/" 

A scornful, sneering laugh escaped the lips of 
Murrough O' Kelly, as he replied: 

'^ Didn't I swear that no offspring of the heretic 
Terence O'Kelly shoidd ever sleep beneath the 
roof of Crokane, and I kept my oath. Is it not 
enough that this Helen O'Kelly has the broad 
lands, which one of these days will be this upstart 
'De Lacy's ? Curse him T bitterly continued the 
speaker; *'but for you, Gorman Eavanagh, and 
your strange infatuation for the m^nory of Terence 
O'Kelly, that man would have been in my power 
at the time he foiled me, and that my unsteady 
hand missed his heart'' 

Tou appear, Murrough O'Kelly," remarked 
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Kavanagh quite coolly^ and helping himself to a mug 
of whiskey, ** to appear to keep up a very pleasant 
train of thoughts and reflections in your mind. 
You call this De Lacy an upstart ; you forget that 
his great ancestor, Gorman De Lacy, fought and 
bled for the Catholics of Ireland^ and that he lost 
for ever, for doing so, the brOad lands of the De 
Lacy's, and a little to boot^ and was forced to fly 
his country, stripped of everything but a bright 
and gallant name. I love^ the old stock, that once 
flourished in this ill-starred land. I had no wish to 
see the child of Terence O'Kelly, whom I loved as 
a brother, deprived of her rights^ and I opposed 
you when you would have murdered her noble 
lover, a man I admire in my heart I pitied you 
because your mad father destroyed his will in his 
frenzy, and I aided you to bury his plate and other 
property ; but when T overheard this Mr. De Lacy 
ofler your wife, then Norah O'Mara, not only all 
your father's personal property, but even whatever 
you thought your mother was entitled to — to share 
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even the property with you,, curse me, I could not 
stand by and see such a noble heart struck down 
by treachery.*' 

" Hark I^' suddenly exclaimed one of the other 
men present, ** I heard the signal — ^listen I " 

Those in the cave remained silent and listening, 
and then a clear and peculiar whistle was heard at 
the opening of the cave. 

" All right !" observed Gorman Kavanagh ; ^* it's 
Dogherty." 

One of the men got up, and taking a candle, 

lighted it at the one stuck in the neck of a bottle, 

and followed by another, went to where the hole 

over the cave was ; it was full twenty feet from 

the bottom of the cavern to the top, and made fast 

to a piece of iron driven into a fissure of the rock 

above hung a knotted rope. Down this came a 

stout, active looking young man, in a long freize 

coat ; peeping out from the breast of his coat was 

the brass butt of a heavy pistol, and under his arm 

was a loaded bludgeon. As soon a3 he reached the 

ground, those watching for him said : 
VOL. m. I 
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" Faix, you are back early, Dogherty ; we did 
not expect you before morning." 

"Oh, be Gor, I've great news entirely,** an- 
swered the young man, '' though, he dad, ye 
must keep very close for a day or so; but move on, 
a drop of the creature won't be bad after a four- 
teen mile walk.'* 

So saying, the three men proceeded to where 
Murrough O'Kelly and Gorman Kavanagh were 
anxiously waiting for Dogherty's news. 

''Long life to your honour,** cried Dogherty, 
throwing his hat upon the ground, and looking at 
Murrough O'Eelly, at the same time helping him- 
self to a mug of whiskey, which he seemed to 
relish exceedingly. *• Faix 1 I have great news 
entirely,^' and putting his hand into his coat pocket 
he pulled out a piece of brown paper, and out of 
this he took a letter, which he handed to Mur- 
rough, who no sooner saw the handwriting on the 
back than he started to his feet, with an exclama- 
tion of intense surprize, whilst a flush came over 
his pale, wan cheek. 
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" Who gave you this, Dogherty ?" he exclaimed, 
his hand trembling with anxiety. 

** Faix ! your honour's wife her own self,^' re- 
turned Dogherty. 

" The devil 1'' exclaimed Kavanagh, with a start, 
*' we shall be hunted down like rats if she is re- 
cognized in these parts/' 

" Arrahl be aisy, Mr. Kavanagh," returned the 
bearer of the letter. *' Do you think the missus 
is such an omadaun as to lead the hounds to 
where the fox has taken cover? Nahockluh, don*t 
be uneasy/' 

Murrough O'Kelly tore open the letter, and 
drawing the candle near to him, eagerly began 
reading its contents, with an anxious and beating 
heart. 

"Now tell us the news, Dogherty," said 
Gorman Kavanagh, " for, by St. Patrick ! we 
want something besides whiskey to cheer us in 
this infernal hole ; how did the rest of the boys 
get across the line ?" 

I 2 
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" Faix ! famously ; and they are well away in 
the county of Waterford by this time.'* 

" Well, what's the good news ?" eagerly ques- 
tioned the other men. 

*• Why, first and foremost," returned Dogherty, 
applying again to the stone jar, "the sodger^ 
stationed at Killmaine marched ihis morning for 
Wexford ; there's not one left." 

" Oh, be the powers, that is good news," shouted 
the men, while Gorman Kavanagh himself seemed 
roused into animation. 

" And the two King's cutters," continued Dog- 
herty, **• that have been at anchor at Duncannon, 
have sailed from there, and there's not a coast- 
guard left between Duncannon and the hook." 

" Well, faith, Dogherty, you're a broth of a boy, 
be Gor, you are," said Kavanagh, •' and here's your 
health. It's lucky, your mother and mine were 



cousins." 



" Oh, be Gor, I'd do more than I have done for 
the master's sake, without that, Mr. Kavanagh,' 
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returned Brian Dogherty ; '* and as I never joined 
the rebellion, as they calls it, acause of my ould 
mother and poor blind sister, faix I I am willing to 
do all I can to help ye out of the clutches of the 
law." 

Dogherty, who, by the way, we may state, was 
a tenant of the O'Kelly's, and reared in the 
mansion of Crokane, and who, from long com- 
panionship in hunting and shooting together 
from boyhood to manhood, was much attached 
to O'Kelly. When the rebellion broke out, 
he had refrained from joining any party of 
insurgents, having an old bed-ridden mother and a 
blind sister entirely dependent on his exertions. 
Murrough O'Kelly and his three associates entirely 
depended for support and intelligence upon his 
secret assistance. 

Whilst Doghgrty was relating all the intelli- 
gence he had gleaned in his two days' absence, 
Murrough, with a dark and lowering brow, was 
reading his faithful wife's letter. Several smothered 
execrations escaped his lips, and more than one 
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anathema was breathed half audibly^ till at last he 
crashed the paper in his hand, and thrust it into 
his pocket, and looking over at Eavanagh, said in 
a savage tone : 

" Has Dogherty told yon that your favourite, 
Horace De Lacy, is in Killmaine ?" 

Gorman Kavanagh looked surprised. 

" Faix r put in Dogherty, " I was just going to 
tell him, your honour. He and Mr. O'DriscoU, of 
Waterford, are at the Mermaid, in Killmaine these 
three days; they say he is going to build up the 
ould mansion for the young mistress, and all the 
tenants is to be free of a year's rent Long life to 
her 1 she has a good heart anyhow." 

O' Kelly rose to his feet, with his features dis- 
torted with passion, exclaiming with fierce bitter- 
ness: 

'* Thus it is with them all ; they will lick the 
hand that chastises them, so that the other hand 
rubs the wounds with gold, curse them !'* 

" You are bitter, O'Kelly," observed Kavanagh, 
with a sneer, ** what do you expect ? The daughter 
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of Terence O'^Kelly comes into the possession of 
her father's rights with an open hand; would you 
have the peasantry cut her throat/' 

" Pshaw," fiercely interrupted Murrough O'Kelly, 
** I have not now to learn your sentiments. By 
, I do believe, if you could, you would — " 

*' Take care, Murrough, what you say of me. 
You dare not say that I ever truckled to the power 
that rules us, though," he added, with a sneer, 
« you did." 

" It's false !" fiercely interrupted Murrough, " I 
did no more than you did. What matters an oath 
to a heretic ? No more power to bind than this 
rush.'* 

And he tore one in pieces. 

'• There I differ with you," returned Kavanagh 
coolly, ^^an oath's an oath; but let that be. 
Where's your wife, and what brought her back 
into this country ? Now that the soldiers have left, 
and the cutter's moved froln the coast, there's a 
chance of our getting out of this scrape ; they have 
evidently abandoned the idea of our being here, 
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especially as the flight of the others into Waterford 
will mislead the magistrates. But I ask you again, 
where is Mrs. O'Kelly ?'' 

'* In a cottage near Dancannon,^ returned 
O^Kelly thottghtfally, and then added, '' she was 
saved from shipwreck by Mr. De Lacy, near Tra- 



more." 



** The deuce she was P returned Gorman Eava- 
nagh, opening his eyes, " then he must know or 
conjecture that you are not far off by her coming 
to this country." 

^ She was weak enough," growled Murrough 
O'Kelly, ''to be won by his sophistry, and. having 
sent for Dogherty, she knew where we were con- 
cealed,* and told him; and curse it," he passionately 
added, '^ implored his assistance to get us out of 
the country." 

"Well," said Kavanagh quite calmly, "what 
did he say ?" 

O'Kelly ground his *teeth with repressed rage, 
as he replied in a low tone : 

" He said he would assist her all in his power 
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and as he has his schooner^ he will lie off Dan- 
cannon till an opportunity should occur to embark 
us, and afterwards land us at Hamburgh.'^ 

'* Noble heart, by !" exclaimed Gorman 

Kavanagh, his eyes flashing with excitement; 
" and you repeat this, Murrough O'Kelly, with a 
scowling brow, and thoughts full of bitter rancour 
against a man who saved your wife's life, and who 
never wronged you, and who risks everything he 
possesses, an exile from his country, if detected 
assisting rebels in escaping from justice.'^ 

Had Gorman Kavanagh looked that moment 
into Murrough O'Kelly's face, he would have won- 
dered at the strange, unnatural look of triumph 
and exultation that for an instant replaced his 
scowling, savage look, but instantly returning to 
his former sneering tone and look, he said : 

" Has he not been the means of robbing me of 
my inheritance ?" 

A burst of mocking laughter from Kavanagh 
interrupted 0*Kelly. 

" Robbed you of what you never had I*' he ex- 

I 5 
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claimed, *' Are you mad, or are you letting hatred 
blind you ? Why, if you ever did possess the 
lands you call yourself robbed of, would they not 
now be forfeited to the crown ? You seem to be 
quite blind to all the circumstances of your claims. 
Did I not tell you I heard old James Kelly say 
that your father had not a shadow of right to will 
away one single acre of Orokane, from thelegiti* 
mate heir of the O'Kelly— " 

^'He's a liar I" savagely exclaimed O'Kelly, 
looking eyen paler than he was before ; he then 
added : " but let this be ; my wife is very ill ; let 
us plan how we may take advantage of the assist- 
ance offered us, for I am sick to death of this life, 
I must communicate with my wife by means of 
Dogherty." 

Leaving the two rebel leaders to their consulta- 
tiouj we return to our hero. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



With a fair strong breeze from the north-east, the 
Lily, now a peaceable yacht, ran down Channel, 
and doubling the Long Ship Bock, commenced 
working against a head wind up the Irish Channel, 
but the wind shifted during the night into the 
south-east, blowing very hard, and before morning 
became so extremely thicks with a very heavy sea 
running, that De Lacy was obliged to heave to, till 
daylight, for he knew ihey must bo close off Dun- 
more Head, or Tramore Bay, into which there is 
always a great in-draught 

An hour before daylight he was roused from his 
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sleep, by James Kelly telling him he heard the 
report of t^o heavy guns inshore of them. 

^* I think, sir," added James, *' that we are nearer 
in shore than we think." 

*^Have you sounded lately?" demanded De 
Lacy, as he threw on his pea coat, for it was an 
exceedingly thick and drizzling rain. 

'' Yes, sir, half an hour ago ; we had then eight 
fathoms and a half; but tliis last half-hour we have 
fancied we heard the surf on the shore." 

On gaining the deck, De Lacy perceived that, 
though the wind was not stronger, the sea was 
much heavier, like the rolling seas coming in with 
the land. 

'* We are certainly close in shore." he observed. 
" Let draw our fore-sheet, and brace round our 
top-sail, fill our sails, and then put her on the 
.other tack. We shall have daylight in half an 
hour." 

The schooner's sails filled, and she plunged 
through the breaking seas, and then went about in 
beautiful style. Just then another gun was heard 
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in-shore of them^ and the next minute a rocket 
shot up into the air, just visible through the 
fog. 

" There's a vessel ashore undoubtedly, and firing 
signals of distress/' cried De Lacy to James Kelly. 
" That gim was not more than two miles to leeward 
of us." 

As the dawn made, the wind again veered more 
easterly and northerly, and the fog gradually 
lessened in denseness ; as the light increased, the fog 
rose from the land, whilst all on board were 
anxiously looking towards where they knew the 
land lay, and then they perceived that they were 
off the western head of Tramore Bay, and lying 
on the spit of. land off that head, they perceived 
the hull of a large vessel, with one mast standing, 
and the sea making a clean sweep over her. She 
was not a mile distant from them. Immediately 
the Lily's foresail was |>railed, and the double 
reefed top-sail squared, and down dashed the 
schooner towards the unfortunate craft. When 
within a quarter of a mile they had a clear view 
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of the stranded vessel in the increasing daylight, 
and then the Lily was hove to. 

The weather continued to clear rapidly^ and the 
wind to draw more and more to the northward^ 
though the sea ran in on the shoal tremendously 
heavy, the wash as it broke over the doomed ship, 
biding her at times completely. With his glass, 
De Lacy could make out six or seven persons, 
three evid^itly females, clustered together on the 
high stem of the Dutchman, for such she was ; 
she leaned over fortunately towards the shore, 
from which she was distant rather better than a 
mile, that space being one sheet of broken water. 

De Lacy immediately determined to get out his 
long boat, and 'proceed to the rescue of the unfor- 
tunate persons clinging to the wreck, which lay 
very much buried by the head, and as the tide was 
rising, it was very probable that either the vessel 
would go asunder, or they would be washed off, 
for asistance from the shore was impossible, in the 
face of the surf that broke with exceeding violence 
on the sands. 
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The long boat of the Lily was a beautiful one, 
built expressly for heavy weather^ having air-tight, 
compartments ; she was like a kind of life boat, 
and pulled and sailed uncommonly fast 

The schooner lay to as cosily and as gracefully 
as a duck swims, and the boat being launched, six 
active young fellows sprang in, our hero taking the 
tiller. There was no risk whatever in pulling 
within fifty paces of the wreck, which they now 
saw was a large Dutch galliot of one hundred and 
fifty tons or more. Her bow was buried consider- 
ably, and the sea rolled furiously over her decks, 
excepting the spot where seven persons were 
grouped, holding fast by ropes stretched across the 
deck. 

Do Lacy resolved to pull in between her and the 
shore, and get close up, if possible, to her lee 
quarter, the only way it appeared practicable to 
get at the survivors, for there must have been 
many more of the crew than those they there saw. 
A cheer from those on the wreck greeted the hardy 
crew of the Lily's boat, as they breasted a tremen- 
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dons grand sea, and rose on the crested top like a 
cork, and then applying themselves yigorouslj to 
the oar, they shot np under the lee of the Dutch- 
man in comparatively smoother water. A coil of 
rope was then thrown them by the men on board, 
and caught by those in the boat, and then made 
fast, and thus they hauled as close to the wreck as 
the broken water, striking against her stern, would 
admit* 

• 

De Lacy now hailed the men, and being an- 
swered in English, he desired them to make a 
cradle and lower the women into the boat, watch- 
ing an opportunity of doing so. 

It was not a very easy task, but those in the 
wreck were full of activity, for the season of the 
year was in their favour ; in the piercing cold of 
winter, after a night's suffering, it would have been 
difficult. Carefully watching the lulls, one of the 
females, wrapped in a large mantle, but well soaked 
by the repeated seas that broke over the vessel, 
was lowered safely into the boat. As De Lacy 
stood in the bows, and received the female in his 
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arms^ the mantle fell from the face and front of the 
sufferer, and oar hero*s gaze rested on a pale but 
beautiful face ; the eyes of the young female met 
his, and a shudder shook her frame^ as laying her 
in the stem sheets of the boat, he murmured : 

*' Miss O'Mara 1 Good Heavens, how strange !" 

But there was no time for words, or expression of 
feelings, for it required courage and exertion and 
skill to get the remainmg six persons from the 
wreck, for the tide rising every moment, the seas 
became greater in volume, and the vessel, with the 
shocks, grounded heavily on the bank, and a tre^ 
mendous sea striking her, her remaining mast went 
by the board, and fell over her bows with a ten:ible 
crash. 

The last man was slung down the rope into the 
boat, and then the rope was cut hastily, for the 
vessel shewed symptoms of parting in two, striking 
the ground with amazing violence. She was loaded 
with iron, and was full of water. 

It required considerable skill and nerve to avoid 
the heavy, breaking seas running in on the bank; 
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but Vigorously pulled^ and well steered by our 
hero, they got clear off the breakers^ and then made 
way steadily for the schooner^ then half a mile 
distant. 

The persons saved consisted of the captain, a 
native of Hamburgh^ from which port the vessel, 
'^ the Good Hope/' hailed, his mate, and two of the 
crew; the females were the captain's wife, and 
Miss O'Mara, as De Lacy considered her, and her 
attendant, a Dutch girL According to the cap- 
tain's account, which he gave our hero as they 
pulled towards the schooner, ihey were making for 
Waterford ; but in the early part of the night, just 
as they were going to heave to, alarmed by the 
dense fog, the vessel struck, and being heavily 
laden, she struck so frequently, that in a very 
short time she filled ; that their launch was got 
out, with six of the crew in her, but their warp 
broke, and the launch, with the six men, were 
driven from the vessel ; whether she reached the 
shore or was swamped, he could not say ; but if his 
preserver would land him and his men at Dun- 
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morei where there was shelter^ he would return 
overland to Tramore Baj^ and see after his crew^ 
whether living or drowned^ and, if possible^ save 
some of the materials of the ship. His wife could 
be landed at Dumnore also, but he feared his 
passenger, whose name, he said, was Mrs. Mahon, 
would not be able, as she was, when first she came 
upon deck, washed by a heavy sea right along the 
deck, and much bruised, he feared, by the shocks 
she received. She was to be taken to ' Water- 
ford, therefore"; her friends would probably be 
there to take care of her. 

Horace De Lacy was surprised, but there was 
no time for remarks or further enquiries, as they 
were close up with the Lily ; but he perceived that 
Miss O'Mara or Mrs. Mahon, as Captain Shelbach 
called her, was suffering much from being so long 
soaked in wet, and exposed all night to the wash- 
ing of the sea over her, and doubtless bruised 
besides. 

On reaching the side of the Lily, Madame Shel- 
bach, a stout, muscular, hardy woman, and who 
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appeared to suffer little in comparison^ was got on 
board easily^ but as Horace De Lacy, with much 
tenderness and compassion^ lifted Norah O'Mara 
up, he could see the tears streaming down her pale 
cheek, and as he assisted her along the deck to the 
cabin, scarcely able to stand, she whispered : 

** For God's sake, Mr, De Lacy, keep my name 
secret; I am the wife of the proscribed Murrough 
O'Kelly/' 

** Fear not, madam," said our hero, " your secret 
is safe with me, and with all my heart aud soul I 
will aid you, if, as I suspect, you come to this 
country to try and save your husband from the 
vengeance of the law.** 

" I do," she whispered, *• and may God bless yoa 
for those kind words, if no more." 

Leaving her to the care of her robust attendant^ 
and the entire use of the cabin, though of course 
he could only offer her rest and refreshment till 
they reached Waterford, still she could gain the 
warmth and dryness of a comfortable bed, whilst 
her own garments were drying. James Kelly^ 
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though he said not a word^ had also recognised 
Norah O'Mara^ and he saw that his master also 
was aware of who she was, but James was too dis- 
creet to speak till spoken to. 

An hour after the Lily roimded Dunmore Head, 
and running into the bight, not then converted into 
a packet station, De Lacy lay to, whilst the Ham- 
burg captain, his wife and crew, gbt into the boat 
to proceed ashore, and offered him any assistance he 
required, in money or otherwise. Captain Shelbach 
thanked him warmly and gratefully, but said he 
had all his money safe and sound in a belt round 
his waist, also his papers ; that his craft and cargo 
were highly insured, but that he would trouble him 
before he quitted Waterford, to go before a magis 
trate, and sign a paper stating the particulars of 
the wreck as far as he knew concerning it, and the 
state of the weather at the time. 

This De Lacy willingly promised to do, and also 
to see that Mrs. Mahon and her attendant were 
comfortably lodged in Waterford, as he was very 
anxious about her, but it was absolutely necessary 
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he should look after whatever could be saved from 
the wreck. 

Having landed the captain and his party, De 
Lacy proceeded at once np the river, for Water- 
ford, and for reasons of his own, came to an anchor 
nearly a mile from the town* 

As it was late in the evening when the Lily 
anchored, onr hero did not proceed ashore, a boat 
from the harbour-master having come alongside, 
and he fulfilled the necessary duties required, 
giving the officer an account of the wreck. Late 
in the evening Mrs. O'Eelly, whose garments were 
dried, and restored to her, was able to leave the 
private cabin she occupied, and come into the 
splendidly fitted up saloon of the Lily^ and though 
extremely weak, and nervous, and sore firom 
various bruizes, she felt such intense anxiety that 
she conquered the pain she endured, wishing for an 
interview with her deliverer. 

De Lacy, himself anxious and interested, entered 
the cabin, where he found Mrs. O'Eelly reclining 
on one of the couches^ looking exceedingly pale. 
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and the expression of her features betokening more 
suffering of mind than eyen body. 

Seating himself near her, and seeing that for a 
moment she was unable to speak from emotion, he 
in the kindest manner and words strove to reassure 
her. Mrs. O'Kellj was no longer the haughty 
and somewhat imperious Norah O'Mara of other 
days. Misfortune^ suffering, and privation, had 
done their work, and her high and somewhat un- 
scrupulous temper and disposition had undergone 
a great change. But wd must do her justice, for 
the first shock her mind received, and which 
afterwards led to good results, was when Mur- 
rou^ O'Kelly, baffled and defeated by Horace De 
Lacy, after trjdng every effort to conciliate them 
both, by the most generous offers, cowardly sought 
to take De Lacy's life, by firing his pistol at him 
when disarmed, and at his victor's mercy. 

This act of Murrough O'Kelly first shocked 
and then acted upon the feelings of Norah O'Mara. 
When Murrough O'Kelly made her his wife, and 
joined the rebel forces, she followed him every- 
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where, her enthusiasm roused in what she con- 
sidered a holy and jost cause ; but the atrocities 
she beheld committed whilst the rebel forces held 
Wexford, shocked, and prejed upon her mind. 
After the battle of Vinegar Hill, she easily per- 
ceived their chance of success was lost^ and her 
woman's feelings roused, she implored O'Kell j to 
fly and seek fortune in another land. After much 
suifering, they did succeed in escaping, and finally 
reached Hamburgh with whatever money and 
valuables she could save from the wreck of her 
own fortune. 

Entering France, Murrough 0*Kelly, through 
the interest of a Colonel McMahon, received a 
captain's commission in a regiment mostly com- 
posed of Irishmen, and, as stated, much against 
the inclination of Mrs. 0*Kelly, then the mother 
of a little girl, accompanied the expedition to Ire- 
land. Its failure, and the capture of Greneral 
Humbrit and all his force, soon reached her ears, 
and filled her mind with dismal forebodings con- 
eming her husband. She heard after a time that 
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he was not amongst the prisoners, and again, after 
a lapse of painful suspense, that he was amongst 
the thirty other rebels with Napper Tandy not in- 
cluded in the act of grace, and that if taken he 
would be assuredly hung. 

We might almost say that the only virtue Mur- 
rough O'Kelly possessed was love for his wife, and 
her feeling was one of perfect devotion for him. 
What to do she knew not ; her means were ex- 
ceedingly small ; in fact, their main support, before 
Murrough O'KeUy embarked for Ireland, was his 
eaptain^s commission. 

At length some fugitive more successful in es- 
caping than Murrough O'Kelly, who threw away 
several chances of escape, hoping to carry off the 
plate and money he had buried when he burned 
down Grokane mansion, brought her intelligence 
that her husband and Gorman Eavanagh and some 
others were hid amongst the Shedough Rocks, 
above Crokane, and that a rigorous search was 
making by the government to arrest them. Norah 

O'Kelly at once made up her mind to proceed to 
VOL. m. K 
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Ireland, and to exert all her energies to save her 
husband^ or at all events to see him once more. 

Leaving her little girl, scarcely two years old, 
under the charge of a kind and generous lady, the 
wife of an emigrant, but who had been fortunate 
enough to secure a comfortable independence by 
trade, she proceeded to Hamburgh, and embarked 
for Waterford in the Good Hope, taking with her 
a young Hamburgh girl for an attendant 

Such is the brief outline of the narrative that 
Norah CKKelly, after some persuasion from De 
Lacy, related to him, interrupted by tears, and ex- 
pression of deep gratitude for the interest he mani- 
fested for her and Murrough, when so little de- 
served by them. 

"And now, my dear madam," said our hero, 
"how do you propose to proceed? and how com- 
municate with your husband, allowing him to be 
still in the same retreat ?" 

*' I intended," replied Mrs. O'Kelly, " on reach- 
ing Waterford, to disguise myself as much as pos- 
'Me, and proceed to Duncannon. About a mile 
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from the Fort lives a widow woman and her two 
daughters ; this woman was my nurse^ and greatly- 
attached to the unfortunate Father O'Mara, my 
uncle. I intended remaining in her cottage^ and 
sending one of her daughters^ if they are still with 
hei^ to Kilmaine for a man named Dogherty, a 
youth formerly devotedly attached to my husband, 
and who, having a decrepid mother and blind 
sister to support, never joined them in rising against 
the government. If this man is living, he assuredly 
communicates with my husband, and by him I in- 
tended sending a letter.^' 

'* It is not a bad plan/' observed De Lacy, after 
a moment's thought, ** and I will land you myself 
at Duncannon, after I have transacted a few hours' 
business in Waterford ; I am then going to Eal- 
maine. I dare say you remember a young man 
named James Kelly ?" 

" Yes," answered Mrs. O'Kelly with a heavy 

sigh ; ** he is connected by ties of consanguinity 

with my husband. I remember his old father well, 

and also himself when a boy." 

K i 
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''On this fine, honest-hearted fellow, madam^ 
you may trost jour life ; he will accompany me to 
Kilmaine, and find this man Dogherty, while yon 
remain in the cottage near Dnncannon« We mast 
be extremely cautions, so as not to excite the 
slightest suspicion, and I have no doubt, if Mr. 
O'Kelly is still hiding in the Shadough Rocks, that 
we shall be able to get him and this man named 
Gorman Kavanagh, in the night on board this 
schooner ; you shall all then, God willing, be landed 
at Hamburgh." 

" How little, Mr. De Lacy," murmured. Mrs. 
O'Eelly, the tears stealing down her cheeks, and 
her voice tremulous with emotion, " how little do 
we deserve this noble kindness." 

" Nay, Mrs. O'Kelly, you overrate my simple 
desire to serve one connected by ties of blood with 
Miss Helen O'Kelly. Nor will she, I feel certain, 
be satisfied with my simply affording you assistance 
in this terrible strait your husband has placed him- 
self in, if she did not afterwards contribute to your 
future independence, from the property she will 
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inherit from her father ; but we will not talk of 
this now ; you have lost, I suppose, your entire 
luggage and effects; these you must replace; there- 
fore if your attendant who speaks, I find, English 
fluently, will accompany me on shore in the morn- 
ing, she can purchase whatever you think ne- 
cessary for your use, until you once more reach 
Hamburgh." 

*' I have saved whatever money I had with me 
about my person,'^ said Mrs. O'Kelly. " Captain 
Shelbach is a very kind man, and in the trying 
situation in which we unfortunately got placed, 
never lost his presence of mind, or reliance on 
Providence ; he secured his own money about his 
person, and made me, for I lost all hope, secure 
mine about me ; therefore, though deeply grateful 
to you, Mr. De Lacy, I have quite su£Scient to 
purchase the few necessaries we shall require ; and 
the blessed virgin grant that your generosity and 
gallantry may be crowned with success I '' 

The next morning De Lacy landed and had a 
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. long interview with Mr, O'DriscoU, who was de- 
lighted to see him, bat knowing how great the risk 
was to persons interfering with proscribed rebels, 
or making endeavours to screen them from justice, 
he carefullj refrained from mentioning Mrs. 
O'Kellv. 

Mr. O'Driscoll, fortunately for the furtherance 
of De Lacy's projects, was unable to leave Water- 
ford for a couple of days, and our hero therefore 
said he would remain in Kilmaine at the Mermaid 
Inn till he arrived ; saying at the same time, that 
he wanted to have a couple of days to look over 
the estate. 

Accordingly, Mrs. O'Kelly having obtained all 
the necessaries she required, and feeling much re- 
lieved, the Lily, after attracting numbers from the 
town in boats to look at her, got under weigh, and 
dropping down the river soon came in sight of 
Duncannon Fort As the vessel tacked to cometo 
her anchorage, De Lacy observed a large govern- 
ment cutter getting under weigh, which had been 
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previously lying at anchor off Duncannon. She 
was a fine vessel, over a hundred tons^ and seemed 
full of men. 

As the Lily anchored^ the cutter made sail^ but 
immediately hauling her foresail to windward, a 
boat towing astern was drawn up alongside, and an 
officer and boat's crew jumped in, and the next 
moment were alongside. 

Our hero politely requested the commander of 
the cutter to step on deck, which he did. He was 
an elderly man, pleasing and off hand in his 
manner* 

*'Tou will favour me with the name of this 
schooner, sir/' remarked the captain of the cutter' 
*^ where from, and where bound to. We have been 
stationed here for the express purpose of watching 
this coast night and day." 

** This is the ' Lily of Devon/ a private yacht," 
replied De Lacy. 

^' What, the privateer schoonei^'^ exclaimed the 
commander, with much animation, '' that performed 
so many gallant feats in the Mediterranean ; then 
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doubtless I have the pleasure of speaking to Cap- 
tain De Lacy." 

Our hero bowed, and the commander oF the 
cutt«r offeied his hand, which was cordially pressed 
by the Lily's commander. De Lacy then invited 
Captain Kinsby to the cabin to take a glass of wine 
before parting. 

" Most willingly," returned the captwn. 

De Lacy, the moment he had perceived the boat 
rowing from the cutter, had sent James Kelly b^oir 
to request Mrs. O'Kelly and her maid to keep close 
to their own private cabin. 

Captain Kinsby was lost in admiration of the 
Lily. She s^l carried her small guns, though the 
twenty-four pounder was unshipped ; her cabins 
had been rendered infinitely more convenient, and 
tastefully and elegantly fitted up. Her principal 
saloon was of considerable dimensions, since she 
became a yacht 

Altogether she was a beautiful specimen of a 
British pleasure vessel. After passing many en- 
s on the fitting up of the schooner, and re- 
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marks upon her sailing qualities, Captain Kinsby 
said^ drinking our hero's health in a glass of prime 
Madeira: 

'^ I suppose you only anchor here to wait a turn 
of the tide." 

"No," answered De Lacy, '* the schooner may 
be here seYeral days. I am myself going across the 
coimtry to the Yillage of Kilmaine, to settle some 
matters relatiYe to the estates of Crokane and* 
Eillteague, which haYe descended from the late 
Terrence Murrough O^Kelly, to a cousin of mine, 
a Miss O' Kelly, daughter of Captain Terence 
O'Kelly.'' 

^' God bless me I'^ exclaimed the commander of 
the cutter, "Captain Terence O'Kelly, late of 
the 44th ; and who died in Jamaica of the Yellow 
fever.'' 

" The Yery same,** returned De Lacy surprised. 

'* Dear me, how strange coincidences do occur 
in this world," observed Captain Eansby. " Why 
I was lieutenant on board the ship that took Lieute- 

s 5 
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nant O'Kellj and the 44th to Jamaica ; and strange, 
was also there at the time of his death. And so 
his daughter is heiress to the Crokane estates ; do 
you know^ that I was sent to this coast to prevent 
the escape of the late Murrough O'Kelly's illegiti- 
mate son^ who has made himself notorious during 
the late rebellion^ and committed so many acts of 
wanton ferocity^ that no mercy can be shewn him, 
and two or three other leaders that were supposed 
to be hiding on this line of coast But we received 
intelligence this morning that he and his associates 
escaped across the Suir, into the county of Water- 
fordy and have made their way into the mountains 
above Dungarven, hoping to get to sea in one of 
the hookers belonging to that port ; so we are 
, under weigh for Dungarven. Another cutter has 
gone on to Youghall^ to watch that line of coast. 
Depend upon it whoever is found harbouring or as- 
sisting these traitors^ will run a good chance of 
sharing their fate ; but I must now. Captain De 
Lacy, bid you fareweU," and as he finished another 
glass of Madeira, '* allow me to congratulate your 
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fair cousin on her succeeding to a property belong- 
ing to her forefathers." 

All this conversation was painfiil to De Lacy^ 
because he knew that Mrs. O'Eelly from the state 
cabin must overhear every word, as Captain 
Kinsby spoke in a loud voice, and the window over 
the door was open ; he was also startled by the in- 
telligence that Murrough and his companions had 
escaped out of the county, and he imagined the 
grief this would cause Mrs. O'Kelly. 

Seeing Captain Kinsby to his boat, and bidding 
him farewell, De Lacy returned to the saloon in a 
very thoughtful mood. 
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CHAPTER X. 



O5 entering the cabin^ De Lacy knocked at the 
state room door^ and requested 'Mrs. O'Kelly to 
favour him with a few moments' conversation. 

She instantly entered the saloon, looking very 
pale and dejected ; he saw that she had been weep- 
ing, and seemed greatly affected. 

As she seated herself on a sofa, she looked up 
at our heroes thoughtful countenance, saying : 

^' Indeed, indeed, Mr. De Lacy, this must not 
be. You must not run the risk of destroying your 
own prospects, for those who have so little right to 
expect such a sacrifice." 
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" Nay, Mrs. O'Kelly," said Horace, reassuringly. 
'* Nothing has occurred to shake my preyious de- 
termination. You of course heard what the cap- 
tain of a government cutter just now said to me ; 
I did not expect this conversation^ but it has not 
thrown any new obstacle in the way, only that now 
I fear^ your husband having escaped out of this 
county^ our difficulties will be infinitely greater in 
the way of assisting him. As to the responsibility 
I might incur if detected aiding those proscribed 
by the government, I was perfectly aware of that 
when I first offered to assist your projects ; but do 
you really think Mr. O'Kelly has fled this 
county ?*• 

^^ No, Mr. De Lacy. No ; I am satisfied this is 
a ruse, to draw away the eyes of the government 
from this county. Murrough O'Kelly would never 
quit his retreat in the Shadough Rocks^ unless 
actually detected and pursued into his retreat^' 

** Then/' said De Lacy, with considerable anima- 
tion^ ^' then our hopes of succeeding are doubly 
certain, if still amongst those rocks. No time must 
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be lost in letting him know of your being here^ and 
of the means of safety offered him." 

De Lacy oyerniled all Mrs. O'Eelly's objections^ 
and after some further conversation on the subject, 
it was resolved she should write to her husband^ 
and that James Kelly should proceed at once to 
Kilmaine, and search for Brian Dogherty, and 
send him to the cottage of the Widow Flanagan ; 
and finally when she had arranged everything with 
her husband for flight, Dogherty should communi- 
cate with him at the Mermaid Inn ; this he might 
easily do, as he was one of the small tenants on the 
estate of Crokane. 

This arrangement seemed so easy and so feasible 
of execution to Mrs. O'Eelly, and also with so 
little apparent risk, that her heart felt cheered, and 
as soon as sufficiently dark, De Lacy landed her 
and her attendant, with James Kelly, to conduct 
them to the widow's cottage. 

The following morning our hero proceeded with 
James Kelly over the same road on which they 
had encountered, two years before, an adven- 
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tare^ that led to such strange and unexpected re^ 
suits. 

**Well, James^" remarked our hero to his 
faithful follower^ " were the Widow Flanagan and 
her daughters in the cottage, as Mrs. O'Kelly 
expected ?" Until that moment he had no time 
to question James, who did not return that 
night 

** The widow was there, your honour, and her 
lame daughter, but the other girl has married and 
gone into Wexford ; but she is all right, and safe 
enough th^e." 

•* I am glad of that,** returned our hero ; " now 
tell me, what kind of man is this Brian Dogherty ; 
is he to be depended on ?'^ 

'^ Be Gor, sir, he's sure to be faithful to the 
O'Eelly's anyhow ; he was raised in the house. I 
remember him a boy. He^s a good son and brother, 
your honour, and, faix 1 that^s something.^' 

^^ You are right, James ; he shall be no loser if 
he is faithful." 

'^Bnt,'^ put in James, with a little hesitation^ 
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but sure, sir, youVe not going to meet Mr. Mar- 
rough O'Kellj yourself; he^s a man that is never 
to be trusted*" 

'* Misfortune, and the critical position in which 
he is placed," said Horace De Lacy, '* added to 
his sufferings, must by this time have cooled down 
his fiery passions. In many respects I pity him ; 
but he and I can have little to say to each other 
now. I know it would be Miss O'Kelly's wish 
that if I could I should save him from an ignomi- 
nious fate, which would terribly shock her feelings* 
The fault of his birth is not his ; his errors are ; 
but still, as the brother^of her father, I am satisfied 
she would risk her whole estate, were it. the price 
of assistance, with the greatest cheerfulness, so 
that she saved him from the fate, I must, how- 
ever, confess he merits, not for his mistaken 
opinions, but for the savage and ferocious acts 
attributed to him. His wife interests me much ; 
and for Gorman Eavanagh I positively feel an 
interest, for though a determined and most resolute 
leader in the late rebellion, Mr. 0*Drisc6ll assured 
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me he prevented much bloodshed and suffering to 
many during the occupation of Wexford, and that 
he openly opposed himself to the sanguinary and 
bigoted schemes of Father Murphy, the priest 
who first raised the standard of rebellion in Wex- 
ford, If we get them away, well and secretly, I 
intend to touch at Plymouth, and land there 
myself. I will put on board a first-rate pilot, and 
you can then proceed to Hamburgh, land them, 
and then return to Southampton ; at this season of 
the year the voyage can be performed expeditiously. 
By the month of August I expect to sail for the 
Baltic, and thence to St Petersburgh." 

James made no imoiediate reply ; but had De 
Lacy examined his fine, open, intelligent coun- 
tenance, he would have seen an expression of 
doubt and uneasiness disturbing his usually cheerful 
features. 

On reaching Eolmaine, De Lacy proceeded to 
the Mermaid, to wait for Mr. O'DriscoU, who 
would probably arrive the next day, by riding 
over from Duiicannon, while James Kelly went first 
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to see his father, and then to seek for Brian 
Dogherty. 

Late in the erening James returned, and having 
closed the door of the little room where De Lacjr 
was thoughtfully and quietly taking a cup of tea, 
he said : 

" It's all right, sir ; Fve sent off Dogherty. The 
O'Kelly is hiding sure enough in the Shadough 
Rocks; and, faixl we're lucky, sir, the soldiers 
that were stationed here and at Killbeg have all 
been called back to Wexford/' 

" They must have deceived them very cleverly/' 
said De Lacy, ^' to make them give up the pursuit 
in this county. Had Brian Dogherty any hesita- 
tion in letting you know where Murrough O'Eelly 
was concealed." 

'^ Devil a bit, your honour ; he made no bones 
about it when he understood matters ; he'*8 true to 
the back bone. He told me that nine of the rebels 
crossed the Suir two days ago, and got in amongst 
the hills above Dungarvon, and that Murrough 
O'Kelly and Gorman Eavanagh were thought to 
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be amongst them; so it was given out^ at all 
events." 

" When does Dogherty think he will be able to 
bring me an answer from Mrs. O^Kelly, with the 
time and place fixed for our departure?" 

*' He started at once^ your honour, for the Widow 
Kavanagh's, he will go to-night to the Shadough 
Rocks, about twelve, so that by to-morrow night 
at all events he will be here to let you know all 
about it. Faix, sir, it's ticklish work, but as it turns 
out that the coast is clear, why maybe it will be all 
right after all." 

'^ I trust so, James ; but how is your father and 
family ?^' 

"Bravely, sir, and long life to you, the ould 
man was dumbfoundered when I told him of all the 
gold your honour won for us in our cruize, and 
when I poured a hundred gold guinea into little 
Nelly's apron for a marriage present, faix, I thought 
her little heart would jump into her throat for joy. 
The ould father hopes your honour will visit him 
before you leave these parts." 
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*' That I certainly will, Jamos, and who's Nelly 
going to be married to ? She is a yery pretty, 
modest girl, as well as I remember." 

« Thank your honour for the praise you give 
her ; Nelly is a tidy colleen, and a good girl, but 
she's not going to be married, sir ; only when she 
is, she will have the hundred gold guineas to set 
her up ; but maybe, sir^ Miss O'Kelly, if ever she 
comes to these parts, would take a fancy to her for 
her attendant, for Nelly somehow has a great 
fancy and desire to serve the ould stock ; she's 
always a talking and a wishing to see Miss 
O'Kelly." 

'^ And I am sure Miss O'Kelly would be de- 
lighted to have Nelly with her,'' said De Lacy, 
pleased with the idea, ** but your worthy father, 
James, would miss Nelly's attentions." 

•* Oh, no, sir, my father and brother would be 
too proud to see Nelly with Miss O'Kelly ; besides, 
my brother and his wife and children are all about 
the old man, and take the greatest of care of 
him." 
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'* I will talk to your father to-morrow, James, 
and if he is satisfied we will take Nelly oyer with 
us now." 

The following morning Mr. O'DriscoU arrived, 
sooner than he expected, so that daring the day 
De Lacy was fnlly employed ; he visited all the 
chief farms, and all seemed highly pleased, not only 
with De Lacy's affable manner, bat the terms 
granted them for the future. De Lacy also de- 
clared it was Miss O'Kelly's determination to re- 
build Orokane mansion, and reside there occasion- 
ally, and to finish affairs satisfactorily, he invited 
all the tenants in the vicinity to a dinner, to be held 
at the Mermaid the following day. 

" Well, Mr. De Lacy," said Mr. O'Driscoll, 
** you have certainly gone the right way to work, 
and need not fear but that Miss O'Eelly, when she 
does visit her Irish estates, will be enthusiastically 
received. By the way, I find that Mr. McManus, 
an attorney in Wexford, holds^ some very impor- 
tant papers respecting Crokane and Eillteague. I 
corresponded with him concerning them, and it 
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seems by his account that he has incurred some 
expense in taw transactions, commenced by Mr. 
Murrough-O'Kelly. He is willing, however, to 
give up these deeds and papers, which he de- 
clares to be very important, as respects Miss 
O'Kelly's rights, in consideration of a certain sum; 
he names £500." 

" Well I fancy in such a case/' replied De Lacy, 
*' the better way will be for you to see those papers, 
and if they are really important, to submit at once 
to his demand; what think you?" 

** Precisely as you do, Mr. De Lacy, and will 
write to him to that effect I trust also that Mr. 
Murrough O'Kelly will be able to escape from the 
country. It would, I am sure, shock Miss O^ Kelly, 
were he to fall into the hands of the goremment in 
their present exasperated mood against those few 
rebel leaders, still lurking in the country." 

** I wish sincerely he may, Mr. O'DriscoU," re- 
turned De Lacy. 

Having executed all the necessary forms re- 
quired, Mr. O'DriscoU left Killmaine in time to 
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return to Waterford that night, as he had a fonr- 
oared boat waiting for him at Duncannon. Our 
hero's remaining for a day or two excited no sur- 
prise in the solicitor's mind. 

In the evening De Lacy sat for an hour with old 
James Kelly ; he was greatly astonished at finding 
that Murrough O'Kelly's retreat amongst the Sha- 
dough Rocks was well known to him. Seeing De 
Lacy look surprised^ the old man said : 

" Do not think, my dear sir, that I obtained this 
intelligence from my son; but many know it 
besides myself, and we knew it long before your 
arrival here. In fact, there's not one peasant in 
this district would betray Murrough O'Kelly, not 
exactly from any love to himself, but to the old 
stock, and the love they all secretly feel in their 
hearts for the good cause, as they call the late in- 
surrection." 

*' Then," said De Lacy, " you do not imagine he 
has escaped out of the country, for the military 
must be very convinced of the fact to give up their 
stations here and along the coast.*^ 
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" They have been very dexterously deceived, 
sir," said the old man ; ** there were several of the 
peasantry of Killbeg, who actually personated 
rebels, and two were disguised as Murrough 
O'Kelly and Gorman Eavanagh, and purposely 
left traces of their flight to the hills between Dun- 
garvon and Youghall/' 

** It will take several years,^ observed our hero, 
'' to wash out from the remembrance of the pea- 
santry the terrible scenes enacted in this county 
last year." 

'^ It will take a little time, sir/' returned the 
old man thoughtfully, *^ but not so long as you 
suppose, sir. The government will see the folly 
of driving a people that may easily be led by kind- 
ness. Let Englishmen say what they please, poor 
Paddy has always been a subject of abuse with 
our rich neighbours, who drain all they can from 
US| and then laugh at us and abuse us for our 
poverty ; and f aix, who keeps us poor but them- 
selves, spending in luxury the sweat of our brows, 
and paying us for our hard labour sixpence, and 
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at best but a tenpenny a day, to support a wife and 
family. But things will change^ sir, please God ; 
they must not always treat us as a conquered 
country." 

De Lacy was very thoughtful ; there was a good 
deal of truth in the old man's words ; so rising, he 
shook him kindly and heartily by the hand^ say- 
ing: 

'* I trust you will live yet, Mr. Kelly, to see 
better days and better landlords in this^ I must 
confess, somewhat unhappy and ill-starred land. 
I can only say, if Miss O'Kelly comes to dwell 
amongst her tenantry, they will have no reason to 
complain of not having strict attention paid to 
their comfort and happiness, especially to those 
deserving of it," 

'* I am sure of that, your honour," said Kelly, 
*^ and I trust in the Blessed Virgin that I may live 
to see that day ; but the O'Kellys, with all their 
faults, were ever a fine race, and never hurt or 
injured a tenant on their property ; and wild and 

VOL. III. h 
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savage as they were at times^ neither the late Mur- 
rough O'Kelly or his son pressed hard upon a 
tenant as far as rents or money were concerned I 
but plase God^ your honour^" and the old man 
looked up earnestly into De Lacy's face^ ^^ but 
plase God, your honour, when united to our future 
mistress, you will come sometimes amongst us, for 
your name is that of an old and noble race, who 
sacrificed their all in fighting for their lawftil king 
against an unnatural daughter and a foreign 
prince." 

De Lacy smiled, somewhat sadly perhaps, for 
his thoughts at that moment, why he could not 
exactly say, were depressed ; he perceived that old 
James Kelly was at heart no great admirer of 
England and its rulers ; he had, for a man in his 
station, been well brought up, and read a good 
deal, but all on the one side ; he would allow Eng- 
land nothing, but looked upon all her acts as 
oppressive, as no doubt they were to the Roman 
Catholic ; but he did not attempt to prove to him 

argument that many of these oppressive acts 
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were called into existence by tbe conduct of the 
Roman Catholics, and a few of their Jesuitical 
priests. He shook Kelly's hand and bade him fare- 
well, hoping that he should see him again, and that 
at no very distant period He also arranged with 
the old man that pretty Nelly Kelly, who was in 
truth a remarkably interesting girl, and well 
brought up by the old man, should proceed with 
him in, the yacht to England, and that Miss 
O'Kelly should take charge of her future fortunes, 
as she would consider her in the light of a 
relative. 

It was not till the following night that De Lacy 
received a letter from Mrs. O'Kelly, delivered to 
him by Brian Dogherty, to whom he gave a very 
handsome present 

As he read Mrs. O'Kelly's letter, he perceived 

that there was a tone of alarm and depression in 

her words : it is unnecessary to give our readers 

all the contents of the letter; it wiU be sufficient to 

say that the time of flight was fixed for Thursday 

night, at ten o'clock, the tide then serving, in 

L 2 
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case the wind was not adYerse, for getting clear 
out to sea* 

Mrs. O'Kelly would go on board preYious to that 
time^ so as to be no incumbrance in their way. 
The place for embarking was fixed just below the 
Widow Flanagan*s cottage ; it was a sandy beach^ a 
few yards in extent^ bounded on each side by huge 
rocks ; this spot was about a mile and a half to the 
eastward of Duncannon Fort Murrough O'Kelly 
and Gorman EaYanagh would be at the Widow's 
cottage by the time appointed, therefore all there 
would be to do was to haYe the boat lying off the 
sandy beach, guided by a light in the Widow 
Flanagan^s window. All this was Yery clear and 
easy of execution ; there appeared no possible 
risk, there were no military any where near, saYe 
the usual complement at Duncannon Fort, and 
they dozed away existence within its walls, being 
about as stupid and dull a station as any in 
Ireland. « 

** Then, to-morrow night we leave, James,'* said 
De Lacy to his attendant, for such he always be- 
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came when ashore. '^You see,*' he continued, 
^^all this is plain sailing." 

^' Yes, your honour, it's plain sailing enough," 
returned Jem, rubbing his chin, " but — " 

** Well, what's the but now, Jem ?" enquired our 
hero, smiling at James's hesitation. 

^^ In course jour honour will go on board in the 
morning," said Jem, after a moment's thought, 
'' and I'll take the boat for the two fugitives at the 
Widow Flanagan's." 

** Yes," said De Lacy, '* I intend going on board 
to-morrow, and to get the schooner ready to start 
at a moment's warning ; but I will go in the boat 
for Murrough O'Eelly and Kavanagh myself; by 
the bye, you had better take Nelly to the vessel 
to-morrow also, as she will have Mrs. O'Kelly 
and her attendant to keep her company. Now I 
think of it, though it will depend on the wind, for 
the breadth of the stream is insignificant opposite 
Duncannon, but when we put off in the boat, it 
would be better that the Lily should be under 
weigh, and be lying to." • 
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" So she can, sir," said Jem, " we can drop her 
past the spot, and opposite the widow's there is 
plenty of sea room ; it is more than two miles 
across, and plenty of water." 

" Very good ; then we now understand what 
we have to do," said our hero, preparing to retire 
for the night 

** Yes," returned Jem, still busy with his chin, 
and holding the handle of the door in his muscular 
hand ; *' but be Gor, I wish we were once more in 
blue water/* 

And with this expressive wish, which showed 
him still somewhat dissatisfied, he departed also to 
rest. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The entrance into the broad expanse of water, 
that is usually styled the Mouth of the Suir, 
or Waterford Harbour, is full seven miles 
across from tlie Hook Point to Dunmore Head, 
becoming even broader as it extends up towards 
Duncannon Fort, opposite to which place it is 
scarcely half a mile across. Here begins the 
narrow and at times expansive windings of the 
River Suir, extending eighteen miles till you reach 
Waterford. 

Duncannon Fort, a place of but little strength, 
stall completely commands the very narrow waters 
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of the river ; the hroad espanse below becomes so 
Bnddenly narrowed by the projecting point oq the 
west side, that spring tides run with great violence 
through the narrow pass. At the period of onr 
StOTj, there was quartered in Duncannon, besides 
some artillerymen, a captain, ensign, and sergeant, 

with sixty men of the Regiment 

We must request our readers to enter the Fort 
with us, on the Thursday destined for the depar- 
ture of the Lily of Devon, with the fugitive Mur- 
rough O'Kelly and Gorman Kavanagh. It was 
five o'clock in the day, and Captain Primrose, a 
gentleman who had rendered himself very con- 
spicuous dnring the lising in '98, by an unrelent- 
ing animosity to the rebels, capturing many and 
pursuing others to extremity, who, with Ensign 
Wiggins, bad just finished their dinner, and were 
solacing themselves with a hot tumbler of potent 
whisky punch, wine not being in general use 
every day. 

The window of the room in which the two gen- 
tleman sat looked out upon the rippling tide, which 
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had just, set up the river, it being high water at 
half-past nine o'clock. The Lily of Devon had 
just swung with the tide, and come into view of 
the two officers* 

^^Ahl" exclaimed Ensign Wiggins, lighting a 
common claj pipe. 

^^ Ah I" said the Ensign, with a sigh, looking at 
the schooner, ^' I wish I was standing in this Cap- 
tain De Lacj's boots.'^ 

" Be my conscience, Wiggins,'' exclaimed the 
somewhat tall and corpulent Captain, ^^ you'd cut 
but a sorry figure in them." 

" Oh, pooh, I don't talk of height,'^ answered 

the Ensign, *^ a man may look well enough witli- 

out being a maypole. I wish I had his means and 

his schooner; they say she's magnificent inside, 

and that he has the best wines to be procured for 

money on board. He made his fortune, I am told, 

and also the fortune of his crew, who stuck to him 

like leeches, when he was a privateer — ^fine life 

that I I wish he had left his card here. Odd he 

did not ; it would have been only polite." 

I. 5 
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Captain Primrose puffed away foir a momentj 
and then observed : 

'^ I wonder who the women are he took on board 
this morning. Sergeant Nettletop was coming up 
from the flagstaff, below the old hag Flanagan's 
hut, this morning, and he says he saw three 
females> muffled in mantles^ get into the schooner's 
boat just below the widow's hut I wonder if this 
Captain De Lacy has anything of the Grand 
Turk in his disposition; it looks queerish, eh, 
Wiggms?" 

"I don't know, indeed," returned the little En- 
sign with a sigh, " I know I should if I was in his 
shoes.'* 

** Be the powers, you said boots a while ago, 
Wiggins.; you are come to his shoes now» Hallo, 
Sergeant/^ added the Captain, as Sergeant Nettle- 
top entered the room, '^what have you got 
there?" 

'' A letter &>r. you, sir, left at the gate by a red- 
headed looking rascal, juat the image of the fellow 
e caught and shaved last July, only his scalp 
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eoald not have produced so goodly a crop in so 
short a time.'' 

Captain Primrose took the letter between his 
finger and thumbs looked at the direction, then 
turned it rounds but there was only a wafer fasten^ 
ing it 

'* Who the devil can this be from ?'' soliloquized 
the Captain, as the Sergeant retired. ^^ Humph I 
private in the corner." 

^' A love letter," giggled the Ensign, mixing a 
second tumbler. 

*• Love letter, with a dirty wafer. What a 
ninny you. are, Wiggins," answered the Captain, 
opening the letter. 

He read a few fines, then laid it down with a 
surprised exiMression of countenance, and uttering 
a prolonged whistle, which startled Ensign Wig- 
gins, and caused him to spill half his tumbler. 

'* What's the matter, Captain Primrosoi eh?" 
exclaimed Wiggins, '^ rebels in arms agam ?" 

And he turned rather pale, and gulped down 
the remainder of the mixture, either to prevent 
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any more being spilt, or to gain Dutch courage ; 
any other he did not possess. 

^' Here*s the devil to pay, and no pitch hot, as 
old Einsby said when he received orders to up 
stick and go to Dungarvon after a will-of-the- 
Wisp. 

Captain Primrose again took up the letter, and 
read it carefully and slowly from beginning to end, 
Ensign Wiggins staring at him with his pale grey 
eyes opened to the widest extent. We take the 
liberty of looking over the Captain's sboulder, and 
thus we are enabled to give our readers the con- 
tents of the letter : — 

" To Captain Primrose, of his Majesty's Re- 
giment of Foot, in Duncannon Fort 
"Sib, 

" You have now an opportunity of perform- 
ing a signal service to your country, and of no 
doubt gaining promotion for the service I will now 
put it in your power to perform. 

" To-night, precisely at ten o'clock, Murrough 
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O'Kelly and Gorman Kavanagh, so long and so 
anxiously sought after by the government, are to 
quit this country in the schooner yacht anchored 
before the fort, and commanded by a Captain 
Horace De Lacy, who has purposely come to this 
country to aid in the escape of those two notorious 
leaders, who have been concealed in this county 
several months. Captain De Lacy, by so doing, 
or intending so to do, has made himself amenable 
to the laws of his country, but you must take him 
in the act To-night at ten o'clock, his boat will 
be at the little beach before Widow I*lanagan's 
cottage, by the tide flag staff. Murrough O'Kelly 
and Gorman Kavanagh will be there at the time. ' 
I need not say more to Captain Primrose, whose 
services during the late rebellion were conspi- 
cuous. 

(Signed) "A Lotal Subject." 

The Captain laid down the letter, with an ex- 
clamation of intense amazement, exclaiming 
aloud 
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^' Captain De Lacy an aider and abettor of pro- 
scribed traitors and rebels I Well, by Jove 1 this 
is wonderful, and it is scarcely to be believed." 

*' What^s that you say. Captain Primrose," 
ejaculated Ensign \\igginsy ''about rebels and 
Captain De Lacy ?" 

''Faith I this is a selious piece of busiiiess^ 
Wiggins/' exclaimed the Captain, rousing himself 
into action; '^ listen to this, we mi;ist be stirring.*' 
He then read the letter to the astounded Ensign, 
saying, as he finished, " I don't think now, Wig- 
gins, that you would like to be standing in this 
Captain De Lacy*s boots or shoes." 

" Do you believe this anonymous correspondent. 
Captain Primrose?" 

•' Believe, or not believe," said the Captain, " it 
is my business to follow up this intimation, and I 
have some reasons for thinking it is not at all im- 
probable. See, there is a thick fog creeping down 
the river now^all along the western shore. Tea, 
and I see the sailors now at work taking in the 
slack of their cable ; do you know, I am puzzled 
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how to act To prevent the schooner putting to 
sea upon an anonymous information, looks hard, 
and yet — ; confound the fog, it is settling over the 
whole face of the river, and shutting the schooner 
out of our sight 1 wish to Heaven Captain 
Kinshy was here; he would then keep an eye 
upon the movements of the yacht" 

'^ But, Captain Primrose, these two rebel leaders' 
escaped into Waterford/' 

'^ Not a }At of it ; Kinsby said so himself that 
he'd bet a hogshead of whiskey it was false in- 
formation the government got ; but now I'll tell 
yoti what must be done. You must take eight men 
and as soon as it is dark proceed to the back of the 
Widow Flans^an'^s cottage. Close by the Flagstaff 
is a high range of rocks, you know the place well 
(it is where the men bathe), on the only bit of 
sandy beach there is for nearly four miles. Keep 
watch there ; you will be able to see and overhear 
everything that occurs on the beach beneath you. 
Do not stir till you hear my signal ; I will be near 
with Sergeant Nettletop^ and six more men. When 
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you hear a pistol shot^ rush down to the beach^ 
and secure the boat and men you will find in it. 
Do you understand me V 

*^ Perfectly," replied the Ensign, looking a little 
pale ; ** but you know Murrough O'Kelly and this 
Gorman Kavanagh are most determined and fero- 
cious men, who — ^" 

'* Tut, man, you do not suppose that two rebels 
are going to eat you and eight soldiers. We shall 
be sixteen men altogether, and you may rest as- 
sured that Captain De Lacy, though he may en- 
deavour to take these two rebels out of the country 
for some strange reason or other unaccountable to 
me, will never dream of offering resistance to 
armed soldiers, thereby rendering himself equally 
guilty as themselves." 

'^ But hastening or aiding rebels to escape the 
law is equally a treasonable offence," observed the 
Ensign. 

*' Well, so the act says," said Captain Primrose, 
^' but nevertheless, if no resistance is offered no 
doubt Captain De Lacy, with his influence and 
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fortune, may get oat of the scrape by a heavy fine 
—but firing on, or resisting the King's troops in 
making a capture of proscribed rebels, would lead, 
no doubt, to a confiscation of property, and banish- 
ment from the British dominions, no matter how 
great his influence. I have a great mind to send 
out a boat to watch the movements of the 
schooner.*' 

'^ It would be a good plan," answered Ensign 
Wiggins, who, however, appeared by no means in 
love with the expedition in embryo. 

Captain Primrose, however, was fully resolved 
to test the truth of the anonymous writer's infor- 
mation, and, if possible, to capture two such noto- 
rious leaders as Murrough O'Kelly and Gorman 
Kavanagh ; for, to do him justice, he felt no desire 
to involve our hero with the government if possible. 
He had heard his name mentioned as a gallant 
o£Bcer in his majesty's navy, and he had read in 
the papers of several of his exploits in the Lily of 
Devon, and he felt puzzled and surprised at such a 
loyal subject as De Lacy, becoming an abettor of 
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proscribed men, actually risking fortune and fame 
in such an attempt ; ha could make nothing of 
it 

^'Tell Sergeant Nettletop I want to speak to 
himi ^ iggins/* said the captain^ starting up and 
walking up and down the room, and gazing out 
upon the stream below, upon which lay a dense fog 
rendering every object fifty yards from shore in- 
visible. 

The Lily of Devon was quite concealed from his 
sights and looking down towards the mouth of the 
estuary the same dense fog hid every object ; the 
light wind there blew down the river^ favourable 
for vessels putting to sea, but in such thick weather 
no vessels would attempt to leave the river. 

Sergeant Nettletop entering the room, drew the 
captain's attention from the window. 

^' Close the door, Nettletop." 

The sergeant closed the door, and then stood 
looking very attentive. 

'^ You were down at the flags taff, this morning, 
sergeant" 
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Yes, sir, I went with a party of men to bathe ; 
thej came back to the fort before me^ sir, for I had 
a cramp in my leg that kept me half an hour after 
them." 

" So you told me this morning,'' replied the cap- 
tain ; " you told me also that you saw some females 
get into a boat from that schooner; did they come out 
of that old wjoman'a, I think they call her the 
Widow Flanagan's cottage?'' 

'* They did^ captain ; they could not see me^ for 
I was behind the rocks^ but I could see them 
coming out of the cottage, and go down to the 
beach, and then I saw the yacht's boat, with four 
men in her, pull on to the beach for them, and I 
felt a little curious for I wondered what women 
wanted coming out of such a poor cabin, aboard of 
such a fine yacht as the vessel at anchor before the 
fort" 

*' What kind of women were they, Nettletop?" 

" Well, Captain, I thought by their grey cloaks 
and hoods that they were country girls, but Cap- 
tain De Lacy came out of the cabin afterwards, ^ 
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talking to a countryman, and then went down to 
the water'^s edge^ and handed one of the women 
particularly politely into the boat^ and with more 
attention and care than the others.^' 

'* Faith ! Nettletop, your cramp was not very 
bad at the time/' said Captain Primrose^ laughing. 
" I suppose you were admiring their ankles, eh ?** 

Sergeant Nettletop laughed also, but recovering 
himself, said : 

** I was a little curious. Captain, certainly, and 
when the boat pulled off, I walked up to the 
Widow's cottage. ' Good morning, Mrs. Flanagan,' 
said I to the old woman, who looked very sour at 
me. 

** * Well,' says she, * soldier, what do you want? 
I don't sell whisky.' 

** • No, Mrs. Flanagan, I don't say you do ; but 
I did not know that you had such elegant visitors 
as I saw come out of your cottage just now.' 

" * TUegant,' says she, with a curl of her nose ; 
' where did you see anything illegant in them 
country girls, going to England to take sarvice/ 
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**'Upon my conscience^ Mrs. Flanagan, it's 
seldom one sees such a gentleman as Captain De 
Lacj, with a yacht fit for a princess, doing the 
polite to country wenches, handing them into his 
boat^ and — ^ 

'^'Botheration, what an omadawn you are. 
Sergeant Nettletop,' laughed the widow. * When a 
man sees a very pretty, tidy lass, he doesn't stop to 
think of her quality. The Captain is a handsome 
man, and like yourself, Sergeant, likes to help a 
pretty colleen. Good morning to you, I have too 
much to do to be gostering with sodgers,' and off 
trotted the old dame.'' 

** This looks suspicious," muttered Captain Prim- 
rose ; '' there's something more ux these women 
than country girls, and the idea of Captain De 
Lacy taking three girls going on service on board 
his yacht is preposterous. The widow made a 
lame story of that, Nettletop." 

''So I thought, sir," returned the Sergeant; 

though I did not think anything serious of it" 

''But it is serious. Sergeant,'^ and then the 
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Captain made him acquainted with what was to 
occur at the Widow Flanagan's that night 

The Sergeant was astounded. 

'^Perhaps, Captain Primrose^ some of those 
women in grey cloaks were men, though I dou*t 
think that neither ; their ankles, especially two of 
the three, were remarkably unlike.'* 

*^ Ah, I dare say, Nettletop, you had a keen eye 
upon their imderstandings," interrupted the Cap- 
tain : '' the girls about these parts don't want for 
stout supporters. They were women, I have no 
doubt of that, but I doubt their being country 
girls. That Murrough O'Kelly, they say, has a 
wife, and a devilish handsome one too, a niece of 
the priest 0*Mara, who was murdered near 
Orokane, by some mistake or other ; and now I 
recollect, for I was quartered in Wexford at the 
time, this same Captain De Lacy was mixed up in 
that murder of the priest The villains intended 
shooting him, and shot Father O'Mara in mistake. 
So, putting one thing with another, I am inclined 
to believe that one of the women was Mrs» O'Kelly, 
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and that Captain De Lacy is risking his life and 
fortune to save this Mrs. O^Kelly's husband^ in 
consideration of his being the cause of her uncle's 
death." 

Sergeant Nettletop was in admiration of his 
Captain's astuteness, and, by the bye, he was not 
Tery far from the truth. 

*' Now, Nettletop, listen to me. I should like of 
all things to capture this Murrough O'Kelly and 
Gorman Kavanagh ; it would get me a step, and 
the reward offered for their apprehension would be 
divided amongst the men; but somehow I wish I 
could avoid implicating Captain De Lacy. I do 
not expect any resistance, therefore the men with 
Ensign Wiggins need not have their muskets 
loaded ; he is not to be trusted, for if he had the 
pieces loaded, on the least appearance of danger, 
he would be sure to order the men to fire. The 
men I bring with me shall be prepared for an emer- 
gency, not that I can see the slightest chance of 
an affray." 

" They will never shew fight, sir," said the Ser- 
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geant^ ^' two men against such odds, though they 
are said to be most determhied men." 
. *' This confounded fog is bad," observed Captain 
Primrose, looking out of the window, ** and it is 
getting dusk rapidlj, and it will be a dark night ; 
bring a few torches to light if necessary, and now 
I will tell you what you can do. Oo down to the 
beach, and get Jim Mullins to go off in his boat, 
and see if the yacht is preparing for sea5 and 
what's going on on board ; he can just row round 
her, and ask if they want a pilot, and let him be 
quick, for we must leave in less than two 
hours." 

" It will not take him half an hour. Captain, to 
row out to the schooner and back, so I will return 
as soon as I hear what he has to say." 

" There," said the Captain, handing the Sergeant 
a half-crown, « give him that for his trouble, but 
do not tell Mullins any reason for requiring his 



services." 



Sergeant Nettletop saluted and retired. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



In less than twenty minutes Sergeant Nettletop 
returned. Captain Primrose was loading a brace 
of pistols. 
'* Well, Nettletop, you are come back soon." 
" Yes, sir,*' returned the Sergeant, " for when I 
found Mullins and asked him to go and see what 
the yacht was about, he interrupted me, saying : 

^' ' Oh, be jabers, she's gone this hour ; ten to 
one but she's ashore before morning. I was moor- 
ing our pilot boat that lay between her and the 
shore, and I just caught a glimpse of her as she 
wore round under her foresail only ; there was not 
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a word or a sound from the schooner^ and there 
was not a sail even loose^ save the foresail, She''s 
a wonderfully fast one, is that schooner^ but Tm 
blowed if I can think what makes her (and she a 
pleasure yacht) put to sea in such a fog, and such 
a cranky channel for the first four miles^ drawing 
such water as she does." 

" I thought as much," said Captain Primrose ; 
^^ that satisfies me that the infoimation I have re- 
ceived is correct Now, Nettletop, go and pick 
out the men, and get ready for departure, but say 
nothing to them respecting this expedition ^ 

Leaving Captain Primrose to follow up his in- 
tentions of capturing the rebels, we will return to 
the Shadough Kocks, and see how Murrough 
O'Kelly and Gorman Eavanagh prepared to take 
advantage of De Lacy's generous interference in 
their behalf. From the period of receiving his 
wife's letter, Murrough O'Kelly became infinitely 
more morose and gloomy in his manner and de- 
portment 

Gorman Eavanagh was thoughtful and serious. 
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but cared little for his comrade's taciturnity and 
moroseness. The other two men were fierce, 
bigoted^ evil minded« uneducated men, devotedly 
attached to Murrough 0^ Kelly, and so ferocious 
was their conduct during the occupation of Wex- 
ford, that no chance of pardon could be hoped for 
them, no more than for O'Kelly. Kavanagh 
clearly perceived that his associates were project- 
ing some scheme or other, for they were constantly 
absent from the cave, the fear of detection by the 
removal of the soldiers from Killbeg and Kilmaine 
rendering them in a manner reckless. The fact 
was Murrough and his comrades had agreed to 
betray both Gorman Kavanagh and De Lacy to 
the government, and yet save themselves. 

To do this required some tact, but the vindictive, 
savage feeling of hatred that Murrough O^Relly 
experienced for De Lacy blinded him to every- 
thing but the gratification of his revenge. The 
fishing population of the coast were at this period, 
as is well known, a most determined and lawless 
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race of men, who existed entirely by smuggling 
and running goods from the coast of France* 

Murrough O'Kelly contrived to have an inter- 
view with two of the most reckless of the smug- 
glers, and finally agreed with them to take him 
and his two comrades to the coast of France. For 
this service he promised to pay them five hundred 
pounds. He had above a thousand guineas, beside 
plate of great value buried near Crokane ; in his 
first flight from Ireland, he was unable even to ap- 
proach the spot With his associates he now un- 
buried this spoil, taken from Crokane previous to 
his firing the mansion himself, and putting it in 
sacks, the smugglers conveyed it in the night on 
board their fishing craft, a vessel of about twenty 
tons burden, and which they purposely anchored 
in the creek below Crokane. 

Thursday night was fixed upon for their depar- 
ture, and Thursday night Murrough O'Kelly told 
Gorman Eavanagh was the time he had fixed 
upon with his wife to be at the Widow Flanagan's 
cottage. 
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'* And what have you being doing, Murrough, 
these last three nights ?" said Eavanagh care- 
lessly. 

'* Getting up some of my buried gold^ to sup- 
port us when we get to Hamburgh." 

And he very coolly pulled a bag o\ gold from 
beneath his great coat. ^ 

*' And what have you done with the plate ?" de- 
manded Eavanagh. 

" Buried it in a better place amongst these 
rocks.'' 

Kavanagh^ whatever he thought^ made no re- 
mark, but after a time, said, turning to the other 
two men : 

" How do you propose getting away, since you 
won't cross the water?" 

" Why curse that Captain De Lacy, he refused 
to let us go aboard his craft if we were willing. 
We have no fancy for living amongst the moun- 
seers, we can shift for ourselves at home."^ 

" Oh, very good," observed Eavanagh, and he 
said no more. 
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Bat he thought to himself there is some cursed 
treachery at work ; but I'll blow O'Eelly^s brains 
out if he deceives ma 

Thursday came, and as they had more than 
twelve miles to walk, Murrough O'Kelly and Gor- 
man Kavanagh, dressed in the long frieze coats 
procured for them by Dogherty, prepared to leave 
the cave about seven. There was a dense mist all 
over the face of the country, rendering objects in- 
distinct at ten paces distant. Both Murrough and 
Gorman placed a brace of loaded pistols in the 
breast of their coats, and without much cordiality 
on either side, they took leave of their two com- 
rades, who said they intended to remain in the 
Shadough rocks a day or two longer. 

" That's a lie T muttered Kavanagh between his 
teeth, *' but never heod it.'^ 

Both knew the country well, and notwithstand- 
ing the thick fog utterly confounding to a stranger, 
they continued without interruption^ to advance to- 
wards Duncannon, but keeping considerably more 
towards the Hook point. 
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" It will not be very agreeable, your meeting 
with Mr. De Lacy,'' said Gorman^ breaking the 
silence hitherto maintained* 

"No," replied O'Kelly savagely, "one must 
bear these things, but my day of reckoning may 
come yet'' 

" Well, by St. Patrick I" cried Eavanagh in a 
tone of contempt and aversion, " you have a black 
heart, Murrough, to meet a man running such a 
risk, with such feelings actuating your mind." 

" If you can't curb your bitterness, Gorman," 
returned O'Kelly with an oath, " let us be silent^' 

And he dropped some paces behind. 

Eavanagh gave a scornful laugh, and walked on 
for a few minutes without uttering a word, looking 
out for a landmark, for it was now nine o'clock and 
dark, when he suddenly halted and looked round ; 
he was alone. 

" Holloa," he exclaimed, " where are you ?" 

There was no answer; he shouted louder, but all 
was still ; the fog lay thick and heavy around, he 
knew he was upon a road narrow and rough. 
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bat he was aware it led direct to Duncannon 
fort 

'* Well curse him, if I don't think he's gone,'* 
said Kayanagh* laying his hand on the butt of his 
pistol, and listening attentively. 

*' Yes/" he muttered with an oath^ " this is a 
planned thing, there is some treachery besides de- 
serting me, intended." 

He paused another moment, and then with a 
smothered execration on his treacherous comrade, 
resolutely pursued his way at a very quick pac<>, 
wishing to get to the cottage of the Widow Flana- 
gan as soon as possible, to warn De Lacy of Mur- 
rough O'Kelly's treachery. 

Still Elavanagh could not exactly hit upon the 
mode by which his treacherous friend sought to 
work out his revenge, and yet save himself. It 
appeared so extraordinary that he should thus de- 
sert his wife, who must of necessity be on board 
the schooner. 

Elavanagh thus mused as he went along, till he 
found himself suddenly close upon the road leading 
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from Dancannon fort along the coast past the 
Widow Flanagan's cottage^ whereas he had in- 
tended 1o be half a mile to the eastward of it. Just 
then his ear caught a sound like the trampling of 
many feet coming down against the side of the 
hedge, his dark grey coat quite invisible in the 
obscurity; he observed several.figures also in grey 
coats^ but he could nevertheless distinguish the 
soldier's hat, and the muskets they carried : they 
passed within a few yards of him, and he counted 
six men besides one he supposed to be their officer 
a pace in advance. 

" Ha, Ireacherous villain I I now perceive your 
game,'' muttered Kavanagh, as the silent group 
strode by like spectres of the night 

The rebel leader rose up, and for a moment lis- 
tened attentively ; there was no sound on the still 
air, save the gentle ripple of the tide against the 
rocks beneath him. 

•*Now," muttered Kavanagh, "only that I de- 
layed so long, and that I took the wrong path, I 

should now be in the Widow Flanagan's cottage, 

M 5 
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and so perhaps is now the generous Captain De 
Lacy ; bat they can bring no charge against him 
nnless detected in the act of aiding and abetting 
rebels to escape, and 1*11 be shot first before he 
shall run more risk for my sake. Oh, that I had my 
hand on your throat, Morrough O^Kelly, the hang- 
man's noose would not be more sure to end your 
treacherous life," 

Leaping oyer the hedge, he proceeded across the 
broken ground and fields till he gained the low 
fence that hedged in the widow's garden ; over this 
he got and cautiously approached the back of the 
cottage. He evidently arrived about the same 
period as Horace Pe Lacy did, for he heard a 
summons at the front door, and the Widow Flana- 
gan say: 

'' Push the door, acushla^ it's not fastened." 

Kavanagh heard the door opened, and then the 
voice of De Lacy, which he recognised at once, say : 

^* So, Mrs, Flanagan, I am first at the place of 
rendeavous.** 

He had hardly uttered the words when the party 
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of military surrounded the house, and Eavanagh 
bad just time to throw himself oyer the fence, and 
crawling on his hands and knees to a short distance, 
where he paused, satisfied that no pursuit after him 
could be successful on such a night. 

We will now enter the cabin of the Widow Fla- 
nagan. When Horace De Lacj entered, the widow 
was sitting on a chair, by a turf fire, her laftie 
daughter near her spinning ; the room was a tidy, 
comfortable apartment, clean and neat, with a nice 
dresser, well furnished, £he walls white and bright 
and ornamented with a few coloured prints of the 
Virgin and various saints. The cottage contained 
two good rooms and a back chamber. 

'^So, Mrs. Flanagan, I am the first of the 
party." 

*' Yes, sir," replied the widow, as she and her 
daughter rose up, and the old dame looked at a 
cuckoo clock hung against the wall, adding : 

'* And it's full half an hour after time, sir. The 
Lord save us, what's that ?" she exclaimed in a 
voice of alarm. 
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And looking towards the door, at the same in- 
stant the heavy tramp of feet was heard without, 
and then the door was thrown open, and Captain 
Primrose, with a drawn sword in his hand, and 
followed by two soldiers with their muskets and 
bayonets fixed, entered the room. 

** Stand, all !" exclaimed Captain Primrose, in a 
loud, authoritative voice ; '* if a living man leaves 
this house he will be shot down ; the cottage is 
surrounded by my soldiers/' 

De Lacy faced the flushed and excited Captain 
Primrose with a quiet smile, the little room 
being lighted by a candle over the chimney 
piece. 

" Yours is a very curious summons, sir," said 
our hero. '' You do not expect a dead man to 
make his exit out of this cottage, surely?" 

** What do you mean, sir?" angrily returned the 
Captain, gazing eagerly round the room ; " you are 
Captain De Lacy, are you not ?'' 

** My name is De Lacy, sir ; I lay no claim to 
the title of Captain." 
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Sergeant Nettletbp," called out Captain Prim- 
rose. 

The Sergeant entered the room. 

*' Are the men posted all round the cottage ?" 

** They are^ Captain. Not a soul has gone out, 
I can swear to that.'' 

'* Very good ; light a torch, and examine every 
room in this place." 

** Oh, faix ! you'll have little trouble. Sergeant, 
in doing that avieth^ said the old dame, quite re- 
covered from her fright, and sitting down ; " but 
don't ye set fire to the cottage, with that great 
flaming thing. You won't put a roof over me 
again, will ye, if ye bum me out" 

** Well, Mrs. Flanagan," observed De Lacy, as 
the Sergeant lit the torch, ^' I shall now bid you 
good bye. You will remember to send a message 
to James Kelly, at Kilmaine, and let him know 
that his grand-daughter, Nelly, will be taken the 
greatest care of by Miss O'Kelly, and he shall 
hear from her the moment she reaches her destina- 
tion." 
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^^God bless your honour! the Lord be good 
to you I I will send the old man the message." 

'^ Stay, sir," said Captain Primrose, with a flushed 
face, and a very hesitating manner, ^^ I consider it 
my duty not to permit you to leave this room till 
the cottage is thoroughly searched. I have re* 
ceived ixiformation that two notorious leaders of 
rebels in the late rebellion are to be in this cottage 
to*night, and I cannot permit anyone to quit it 
till convinced they are not in here*" 

** As you please, sir,** returned De Lacy. '* You 
know your duty, as an officer, but I warn you to 
take care you do not exceed it." 

There was a tone in Pe Lacy's voice, and a look 
in his fine, expressive features, that commanded 
respect, and forbade insolence. Captain Primrose 
was a gentleman ; he wa3 disappointed; he began 
to fancy he was hoaxed ; to attempt to arrest De 
Lacy upon anonymous information, without a 
single evidence ogainst him, he knew would be 
illegal and impolitic, and lead him into trouble, and 
no doubt into a duel; it was the beau jour of 
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duelling in every part of the world, bat nowhere 
more fio than in Ireland. 

While he stood hesitating, Sergeant Nettletop 
re-entered the room, with the soldier holding the 
torch; the worthy Sergeant looked crest fallen, 
«8 he said: 

^* There's not a soul in the cottage, sir ; there's 
but one window in the next room, and a cat could 
scarcely squeeze through that, and the back door 
is fastened inside.^ 

*^ Sure^ aoushla," cried the old dame, looking 
quite innocently up into the tall Sergeant's face, 
^ you wouldn't have a lone widow like me fasten 
her door on the outside." 

The Sergeant muttered something, not very 
audible, and certainly not very complimentary* 

^* Well, sir," said De Lacy, turning to Captain 
Primrose, ^^ am I at liberty to depart ; the tide is 
falling, and perhaps the £bg is rising, so that I can 
resume my voyaga" 

Captain Primrose was overwhelmed with vexa* 
tion. How had this occurred ? Was he hoaxed, 
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or had he mistaken the hoar? He pulled the 
letter out of his pockety read ten o'clock^ looked 
at his watch, saw it was eleven oVlock, and then 
seeing Mr. De Lacj waiting a reply, he said : 

''Sir, I have no further wish to detain yon. 
Whether the information I receiyed is to be re- 
garded as true or false, I cannot say ; but I think 
it a very extraordinary thing to find you in this 
cottage at this hour of the night, and also to find 
the inmates of this cottage up, when, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, they would have long since 
retired to rest'* 

" Beally, sir,'' returned De Lacy, '* I cannot 
help your thinking just what you please. I am 
my own master, and act as it pleases me. You, 
sir, are an officer serving his majesty, and I dare 
say consider you are doing your duty. I will not, 
therefore, quarrel with you for doing so,' and will 
now seek my boat. Good night, Mrs. Flanagan ; 
it*s not at all unlikely, if this fog last, but that I 
shall see you again in the morning." 

Captain Primrose in reality felt distressed at the 
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whole proceeding ; the fine^ manly, and preposses* 
sing appearance of the young Englishman won 
upon him exceedingly, and he regretted the harsh 
manner in which he had acted, beginning firmly to 
believe he had been hoaxed, by some of the county 
gentlemen, his boon companions. Still he re- 
solved to act his part to the last, therefore he 
said: 

'*I have no intention to detain you, Mr. De 
Lacy, but my duty is to see you enter your boat. 
I would not act this way, I assure you," he added 
earnestly, ^' only I have bad information that the 
notorious Murrough O'Kelly and Oorman Kava- 
nagh, for whose apprehension the government are 
extremely anxious, were to be at this cottage." 

" Musha, then it was very civil of them en- 
tirely,'' said the old woman, " to fix upon a lone 
widow to visit We're obliged to them." 

**• Go on. Sergeant Nettletop," said the Captain 
somewhat impatiently, ''and keep your torch 
lighted. Where is your boat, Mr. De Lacy ?" 

'^ Not a hundred yards from this cottage," re- 
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turned our hero, following tho Captain out of the 
room. 

There were half a dozen men outside leaning on 
their muskets ; the torch light throwing a curious 
gleam through the dense fog ; the party proceeded 
without speaking to the edge of the cliff, and then 
hegan the descent to the water's edge. Thej had 
hardly reached the sand, when a bright flash was 
seen to their right, and then followed the sharp 
report of a pistol. 

" I saw the figure of a man on the cliff P ex- 
claimed Sergeant Nettletop. 

And as he spoke Ensign Wiggins and his eight 
soldiers came rushing down the side of the cliff, 
running towards De Lacy's boat, which was lying 
on the edge of the sands. 

" Curse the fool T exclaimed Captain Primrose^ 
'* couldn't he see the pistol shot was not from 
usr 

But Wiggins, in his eagerness, having seen only 
four men in the boat, made a rush to seize them, 
as desired* James Kelly, who was one of the four, 
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not knowing what to make of this rash at them^ 
snatched up a boaf s stretcher, and as Ensign Wig- 
gins made a grasp at him, tumbled him oyer with 
a blow across the side of the head, and ihen sprang 
into the boat, and pushed off. 

" Gome back, ye villains," shouted the soldiers, 
presenting their unloaded muskets, '^ or we'll fire 
into your 

" Fire, and be to you I" retorted Jem, 

highly indignant. 

But by this time De Lacy and Captain Primrose 
reached the beach. Our hero calling out to James 
to shove the boat in, and Captain Primrose desiring 
his men to fall back, Nettletop and the rest of the 
men were off up the cliff to see if they could 
catch the man who fired the shot ; but just then, 
to the bewilderment of Captain Primrose, another 
pistol shot was fired from the opposite direction to 
the first report Captain Primrose said that he 
was deceived some way or other. Ensign Wiggins 
was rubbine^ his head, and trying to recover his 
bewildered faculties. 
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Captain Primrose attentivelj watched the boat, 
one of the soldiers holding the torch ; he looked at 
the four men^ young, active^ smart hands. Quite 
satisfied there was no disguise there^ that they 
were bona fide true salts^ he therefore turned to 
De Lacy, 

** I shall not detain you further, sir ; there's some 
trickery or treachery in this afiair, but if I have 
offended you in doing my duty, I am sorry for it, 
and wish you good night" 

'' I do not at all blame you, sir,'' said De Lacy, 
politely returning the Captain's salutation. 

He stepped towards the boat, while the soldiers 
and the bewildered Ensign Wiggins followed their 
commander up the beach. 

*^ Shove the boat off," said De Lacy, jumping 
in. 

At that moment a dark object approached, 
crawling, as it appeared, through the water, 
coming from the range of rocks to the eastward of 
them. 

^* What the dickins is this V^ said one of the 
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sailors, falsing his oar as if to have a blow at the 
object, but De Lacy said in a low voice : 

** Silence ; it's a man." 

And the next instant the dark object raised 
itself up by the side of the boat, saying : 

*' Hush, I am Gorman Kavanagh." 

De Lacy stretched out his hand, and grasping 
his arm, pulled him into the boat dripping wet, ex- 
claiming to his men : 

** Push into deeper water," and then addressing 
Kavanagh, enquired : 

Where is Murrough O'Kelly ?" 
Curse him !" muttered Kavanagh, "he betrayed 
you, but he may be caught in his own trap at last . 
he has put to sea in Darby Holagan's fishing boat, 
to make a run for the French coast But, Mr. De 
Lacy," added Kavanagh eagerly, " do not incur 
any risk for me ; put me ashore any where further 
down. I'll shift for myself; it's too bad to see such 
treachery.*' 

** No, no," said De Lacy, *^ stay where you are. 
You are quite unknown in England ; I'll put you 
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in a way of getting a passage to Hamburgh. You 
did me a service once, and I do not forget it. 
Remain where 70a are ; I incur no risk here. 
But this will be sad intelligence for poor Mrs. 
O'Kelly/^ 

" Curse the traitor I he doesn't deserve such a 
wife/' muttered Kavanagh. 

''Open your dark lantern, James/* said De 
Lacy, •* and hoist it on an oar/' 

** Aye, aye, sir." 

The lantern was opened and raised up, and a 
minute after, a rocket shot up into the air, and a 
blue light shed a glare through the misty vapour, 
shewing the schooner not a hundred yards off, lying 
riding to a single anchor in the strong tide way. 

'' Here, Mr. De Lacy," cried Gorman Kavanagh, 
as they all gained the deck of the Lily, **' here is 
a letter for Mrs. O'Kelly, from her scoundrel of 
a husband. I will explain to you, sir, by and bye, 
when you have leisure, how I obtained it. It no 
doubt explains his rascality in its beat shape to his 
poor wife.** 
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The joang man looked yerj thonghtfal, took 
the letter, and after a few minutes^ said: 

** You will go with James^ Mr. Kavonagh, and 
he will provide 70a with dry garments ; you are 
dripping with water ; and also show you to the 
steward's cabin, where you will be provided with 
anything necessary you may require. I will speak 
with you after I have seen Mrs. O'Kelly." 

It was not a pleasant task our hero had to per- 
form, that of explaining to a wife that her husband 
was an ungrateful villain ; but on second thoughts 
he resolved to say as little as possible on the sub- 
ject, and let the letter explain itself 

In the mean time, the poor wife had passed two 
hours in terrible anxiety and tribulation ; she 
dreaded in her heart the meeting between her 
husband and the high-minded De Lacy. 

Nelly Kelly, her own countrywoman, and whom 
she had known from a child, and who, as she grew 
in years, became a great favourite with her late 
uncle, was in truth a very superior girl for her 
station, and now did all in her power to soothe and 
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allay her alann, though she felt some herself^ for 
her grandfather, when he understood all, shook 
his head, and muttered : ^^ He's not to be trusted ; 
no, no, he will not keep faith with one he would 
kill if he could." Nelly, therefore, who had been 
taught by her uncle James to look upon De Lacy 
with profound admiration and affection, also felt 
uneasy, and spent a weary, anxious time, till the 
firing of the rocket from the schooner told them 
that the boat was approaching. 

'' Ah, Nelly," said Mrs. O'Kelly, *' how my 

heart beats ; I am trembling from head to foot, 

' lest anything untoward should have happened ; run 

up, Nelly, and watch who come out from the boat" 

Nelly ran nimbly up the stairs, and putting her 
head out from the companion, saw two of the 
sailors with lanterns, holding them to light those in 
the boat She distinguished the tall form of De 
Lacy, and then that of Gorman Kavanagh ; him 
she did not know, but she knew he was not Mur- 
rough O'Kelly ; then she saw her uncle and the 
rest spring on deck, but no O'Kelly. 
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Nelly felt herself grow pale, as she slowly de- 
scended the stairs, and looking into Mrs. O'Kelly's 
anxious face, she said : 

" I did not see Mr. O'Kelly amongst those who 
came out of the boat." 

" Ah, blessed Mary !" exclaimed Mrs. O'Kelly, 
clasping her hands, and looking upwards with a 
despairing expression, '^ I expected something 
would happen." 

There was a foot on the cabin stairs, and the 
next moment De Lacy entered the saloon. 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 



De Lacy saw at a glance that Mrs. O* Kelly was 
aware something was wrong, he therefore hastened 
to relieve her mind, hy handing her the letter, 
saying : 

** I believe you will find, my dear madam, stated 
in that letter the reason Mr. O'Kelly did not keep 
his appointment ; Gorman Kavanagh is, however, 
safe and on board." 

Norah's hands trembled so excessively that she 
could scarcely open the letter; while Horace 
De Lacy sat down, saying to the blushing Nelly : 
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Your grandfather, I fear, will be regretting 
by this time the want of your little attentions/' 

^*0h, no, sir," replied Nelly; "if I thought for 
a moment that my absence would make him un- 
happy, I would return instantly to him." 

De Lacy purposely continued speaking to Nelly 
to let Mrs. O'Kelly read her letter without fancy- 
ing his eyes were upon her watching her emotion, 
for she became deeply moved as she perused the 
contents, whilst the tears she shed almost blinded 
her. 

Gloss over his conduct as no doubt he did, with 
all the sophistry in his power, he was yet unable 
to hide from his wife his baseness. Of his treachery 
she knew nothing, neither did De Lacy, who im- 
perfectly understood it, undeceive her. Nelly dis- 
creetly left the saloon, entering the state cabin 
appropriated to their use, closing the door after 
her. 

"I fear, Mr. De Lacy," said Mrs. O'Kelly, 

laying down the letter, ** that you will think my 

husband has acted with great ingratitude, in offer- ' 

H 2 
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ing joa no explanation of his reasons for not accept- 
ing your generous eflForts in his behalf/' 

She hesitated and coloured deeply as she con- 
tinued : 

" He says there were other persons whose lives 
were equally at stake as either his or Gorman Ka- 
vanagh's^ and he would not desert them, neither 
could he expect you to receive them on board your 
yacht Therefore^ as soon as he heard that the 
soldiers were removed from Kill1>eg and Ealmaine, 
he was able to leave his hiding place, and engage a 
large fishing smack to take him and his comrades 
to Brest, and that he intended sailing this very 
night" 

Mrs. O'Kelly was evidently scarcely able to 
proceed from emotion and a feeling of shame, and 
our hero to relieve her, said : 

^* Perhaps, madam, after all, he was considering 
what has passed between us. Quite right, at this 
season of the year he will make the voyage across 
with great ease and safety. So do not be under 
any apprehension for his safety." 
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The wife sighed heavily, her heart was in txuth 
sore ; she saw plainly enough in the open expres- 
sive features of De Lacj, that what he thought he 
kept to himself, at the same time striving to soothe 
her. She continued : 

** He says also, Mr. De Lacy, that I might now, 
without any apprehension, land and make my way 
to Hamburgh, and join him in Paris, and not, God 
help me," she added bitterly, " trouble you further; 
but, oh, believe me, sir,'* she went on, pressing her 
hands passionately together, and looking into our 
hero's face, " to the last hour of my life I will re- 
member, and bless your name, and if I live to see 
my child grow up, it will be no fault of mine, if the 
name of De Lacy is not revered." 

She bent her head upon her hands, and burst 
into a passionate flood of tears. 

Fair blew the breeze that filled the sails of the 
Lily of Devon, as she glided through the sparkling 
waters of the Irish Channel on the following morn- 
ing, the fog having cleared away with the rising 
suu, and a brisk northerly breeze. There was 
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scarce a streak upon the sky^ the light waves 
danced merrily, and the son shone cheeringly and 
brightly upon Donmore Head^ as the schooner, 
covered with a cloud of snow-white canvass, left it 
rapidly behind her. The young commander him- 
self felt relieved, and his spirits, before depressed, 
by witnessing such baseness and treachery, became 
elated as he thought of his beloved Helen, and the 
true friends that anxiously awaited his return. 
After soaie persuasion, and a good deal of argu- 
ment with Mrs. O'Kelly, he prevailed upon her to 
remain where she was ; he would land her and her 
attendant &i Southampton, from whence she could 
embark for Hamburgh. Indeed on reflection she 
well knew her means would not permit of her per- 
forming so long a journey as would be the conse- 
quence of her landing at Dunmore, which she first 
proposed. De Lacy seeing she was so sensitive, 
refrained at the time, from speaking about pecu- 
niary matters, but he resolved when he reached 
England, to call in Helen's eloquence to his aid. 
Gorman Kavanagh, coming on deck, refreshed 
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and attired in a suit of James Kelly's garments 
looked as careless and as contented as he had ever 
done in his life ; he was one of those men^ whose 
disposition and temper accorded with every change 
of Ufe ; he appeared a fine, athletic man, with fea- 
tures somewhat large and massive, yet still far from 
displeasing. He possessed a powerful mind with a 
certain amount of education, fitting him. if he 
should chance to take the right direction, for doing 
something creditable. 

He was not more than forty-seven or forty-eight, 
and his intention was to enter the service of France, 
when he reached that country. He had some dis- 
tant connections in the French service, and a cousin 

a colonel in the regiment, so that now that 

the halter was removed from his neck, he looked 
forward with hope. 

" Well, Mr. Kavanagh," exclaimed De Lacy, 
'* you are looking all the better for a night's rest 
and a razor."*' For Kavanagh had shewn the pre- 
vious day, a beard of seven weeks' growth. 
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** Faith, Mr. De Lacy," he returned respectfully, 
but still in his usual careless manner, ''a man does 
feel better, finding his neck free from the dread of 
an incumbrance, always dangling in perspective 
before him. But I sincerely hope, sir, I may not 
be the means of giving you any more trouble, it 
is not fair to tax so noble a nature too much." 

'* Say nothing about that, Mr. Kavanagh. If I 
did not consider your heart to be much better than 
your actions would lead a casual observer to ima- 
gine, we should not now be together ; but, now 
tell me all the events of last night, for I am consi- 
derably puzzled how you came separated from 
Murrough O'Kelly, how he managed to deceive 
you, and how you came possessed of that letter you 
gave me for Mrs. O'Kelly.'** 

** That Murrough O'Kelly deceived me in some 
respects, I acknowledge," replied Gorman Kava- 
nagh ; ** I knew he was employed digging up the 
gold I had helped him to bury before he set fire to 
Crokane." 
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De Lacy started and looked somewhat sternly 
into Gorman Kavanagh's features, but that worthy 
bore the look without flinching. 

*' You perhaps think, Mr. De Lacy, that I knew 
Murrough O'Kelly would bum down Crokane ; I 
solemnly assure you I did not ; I had not the re- 
motest idea that he entertained such a vile act We 
were embarked in.the same cause, and we required 
money ; he told me that his just inheritance was 
lost to him by his father's mad act, and that at all 
events he considered himself entitled to his father's 
private property, and so I thought; and as it would 
be essential to our plans, I helped him to bury the 
plate and a large sum in gold and jewels, belonging 
to his mother. It was after this that Crokane was 
burned to the ground. I was not in that part of 
the county at that time. At first I thought it was 
accident, but since that, I found out he did it him- 
self. But, as I was saying, I thought Murrough 
O'Kelly was taking up the money and jewels to 

carry with him, and he said so. 

N 5 
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*^ We left the cave togeth^ last nighty but on 
the way he suddenly, after an afgoment between 
uSy dropped behind^ and then left me. I did not 
ini« him for a few momem, thinkiiig himlagging 
behind from ill temper ; in the dense fbg that pre- 
railed he easily deceived me. As soon as I fonnd 
he was gone I suspected treachery on his part, and 
after reflectii^ a little time I resolved to make 
haste to the Widow Flanagan's and warn you^ 
but I missed the turn, and came suddenly upon the 
soldiers going to the cottageJ I guessed at once 
that there was some desperate treachery on forot^ 
and ran on as fast as the fog would let me^ to get to 
the cottage and put you on your guard ; but I only 
arrived in time to hear you speaking to the widow, 
and then the soldiers surrounded the house and I 
barely escaped on my bands and knees, and 
tumbled into the next field, when I suddenly came 
upon a human figure crouching in the ditch; I 
tried to grasp it by the throat, but in a low voice 
the figure said : — 

" ' Diowl, be easy. Tm Dogherty.' " 
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' The deuce/ whispered I, ' where do you 
come from ?' 

*^ * Hush I' said he, * if the sodgers hear us 
they'll shoot us down like rats. 

*^ ^ Come further away then/ I said, and we 
then got into the next field, and leaning our backs 
against the hedge, I asked Dogheily what on earth 
brought him there? 

*' * Faix/ said he, * to give a letter from the 
master to Mrs. O'Kelly, but be gor, I lost my 
way in the fog and got down by the rocks and the 
flag staff, and be the powers, nearly tumbled a 
top of seven or eight sodgers hiding themselves 
among the rocks. So I crept back here to see 
what was going on in the cottage, and faix I was 
forced to cut again, for the sodgers were there 
too. I thought you was one of them at 
first' 

• 

" * This is a cursed piece of treachery, Dogherty, 
and if I thought you had a hand in it, I would 
choke you.' 

" ' Be gor, you're civil any how, Gorman Kava- 
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nagb. Arraghy sure if I wanted to bang jou, 
couldn't I bave done it long ago ?' 

" * Very true,' said I, * beg your pardon, but just 
tell me wbere is Murrougb o'Kell^ ?' 

^ ^ At sea by tbis time ; I tbink be bired Hooleg- 
ban's booker^ and tould me you would not trust 
your life in sucb a cockle sbelL' 

'* * He is a liar/ said I bitterly; *be never men- 
tioned a word about Hoolegban's craft; if be bad I 
would bave prevented bis treacbery. Now do 
you, Dogberty, know of bis sending any letter to 
Duncannon Fort?' 

** * Yes,' said Dogberty, * be gave me a letter 
directed to Captain, I forget bis name, Daisy, or 
Buttercup— no it was Primrose, be gor, I tbougbt 
it was sometbing of tbat sort. He told me to get 
some boy to take it to tbe fort, for be wanted to 
put tbe sodgers on a wrong scent, just as a pre- 
caution.' 

** * Ab, curse bim I' I bitterly exclaimed, * don't 
you see, you simple fellow, tbat very letter brought 
tbese red coats out to-nigbt.' 
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" Dogherty seemed thunderstruck. 

" *ril tell you, Brian, what you mustdo» I must 
get aboard the schooner to*night, or my neck will 
be in jeopardy ; take this pistol, and give me that 
letter, I will give it to Mrs 0*Kelly, who is not in 
the cottage, but safe in Mr. De Lacy's schooner ; 
we know this ground too well to be caught in this 
fog by the red coats. Make your way round to 
the rocks above the little sandy cove, I will go to 
the flag staff. Keep close, but when you hear me 
fire a shot, in five minutes after do you fire, and 
then make off home as fast as you can, I'll manage 
to get to the schooner's boat^ 

« Brian Dogherty took the pistol, wringing my 
hand, swore he would risk his life to serve me, and 
we parted. I then closely watched you, Mr. De 
Lacy, and the soldiers down to the beach, and 
as you know, succeeded in gaining the boat by 
getting into the water, and crawling along between 
the rocks, at times up to my neck, and again floun- 
dering out Jo( depth, almost despairing of reaching 
the boat before it would be in deep water." 
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As it has chanced, Mr. Eayanagh,** observed 
De Lacy/' things have tamed out fortonate, and 
we most thank Providence that it has so chanced.'" 

With a favourable breeze the Lily pur&ned her 
voyage, and the third day after leaving Dancan- 
fion, anchored before the then insignificant town of 
Southampton. Mrs. O'^Eelly was so extxemdy 
unwell, that with difficulty she was removed to 
more comfortable lodgings, De Lacy at once pro- 
cured for her ; leaving Nelly to attend upon hen 
It was not a sickness requiring a physician, being 
a total prostration of body, caused by the perpetual 
excitement of mind, and strain upon the brain she 
had endured for two years, and the suffering she 
experienced in her shipwreck, and the knowledge 
of her husband's baseness, for she gleaned sufficient 
from Nelly, and a few incautious sentences from 
Gorman Kavanagh, to be satisfied that her husband 
had intended the ruin of De Lacy's fortune and 
reputation. 

As our hero took leave of Gorman Eavanagh, 
who found a vessel bound for Jersey, to which 
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place he determined to go, as from thence it was 
much easier to get to France than from Hamburgh, 
he forced him to accept a note for £200, to keep 
him from want till he gained a situation in the 
French service* 

Kavanagh, with all his fierce passions and wrong 
directed feelings and impulses, still possessed a 
kind and grateful nature, took leave of his preserver 
with much feeling, and profound admiration, wish- 
ing him every happiness and prosperity, and thus 
they parted. 

Anxious to be again with Helen, after leaving 
ample funds and direction^ with .Ndly, and also 
with James Kelly, who remained in his proud po- 
sition as Captain of the Lily of Devon, which at- 
tracted increasing visitors, James doing the honors 
on the occasion, and spinning long yarns to the 
ladies, concerning the doings of tho Lily and her 
admired commander, De Lacy proceeeded lo 
London, where he learnt that Lord and Lady 
Elesmere and Helen were in Devonshire at his 
Lordship's seat, and there he hastened, to the infi- 
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nite delight and rapture of Helen and her kind 
friends. 

When Lord Elesmere heard -his adventures in 
full, he whispered in his ear : 

'* Mj dear friend, the sooner jou take a wife the 
better ; you are not fit to be trusted alone, risking 
life and reputation for such a confounded traitor as 
Murrough O'Kelly.'' 

And Horace was so satisfied that his friend was 
right, that after a long t^ h t^te with his beautiful 
betrothed, they came to the resolution of being 
united at once. 

Our readers will not expect a gorgeous descrip- 
tion of their nuptials, for it was a plain and solemn 
ceremony, the union of two hearts, fondly and ten- 
derly attached to each other, which promised a 
fair and happy future. 

A fortnight after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
De Lacy proceeded to Southampton, where they 
found Mrs. O'Eelly, who was rapidly mending, 
and the society of Mrs. De Lacy, her sweet and 
affectionate solicitude and conversation, did much 
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for her restoration and peace of mind. Mrs. De 
Lacy was delighted with Nelly Kelly, whose ad- 
miration of her beautiful mistress became a devo- 
tion. 

As soon as the invalid was able to bear the 
voyage, they all embarked in the Lily of Devon, 
for Hamburgh, where Mrs. O'Kelly was landed, 
and there she embraced, as she thought, for the last 
time, her beautiful friend. Before they parted, so 
persuasive were the words and entreaties of Mrs. 
De Lacy, that she had prevailed on her to accept 
as a dower for her little girl, a draft on a Ham- 
burgh bank for i65000. She wept bitterly when 
she gazed from the quay and saw the white sails 
of the Lily disappear in the distance. 

After aprosperous voyage the Lily entered the Bal- 
tic, and anchored before the now world-wide talked 
of fortress of Cronstadt, then far from being finished, 
though the erection had been begun by Peter the 
Great. With Russian pilots the vessel proceeded 
up the Neva, the fair Helen standing on deck by 
her gallant husband^s side, gazing in delighted ad- 
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miration of all she saw^ and pretty Nelly, quite as- 
tonished at the idea that she actually was in 
Russia, and that before her was the mighty capital 
of the Czars. 

The Lily anchored before St Petersburgh, to the 
eye, the grandest and finest city in the world. 
Our hero and his bride took up their abode in a 
magnificent mansion^ which had been hired for their 

use by orders of Lord , the Brirish ambas- 

sador, to whom Lord Elesmere wrote many months 
before. 

Before mixing in the society of the capital, it 
was necessary to be presented to the Czar, Paul, 
but this half mad emperor, to the amazement of 
De Lacy, one morning entered the saloon, without 
allowing a domestic or one of his officers to an- 
nounce him. 

Mr. and Mrs. De Lacy were standing at the 
open window, gazing out with pleased admiration 
upon the gay scene the broad waters of the Neva 
presented, when a loud harsh voice in a quick tone 
startled them, saying : — 
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** Ah, you are admiring the view; it's fine ; you 
never saw the like before.'* 

De Lacy turned and beheld a man of middle 
Btature^ with a Tartar cast of countenance^ dressed 
in a plain green uniform^ with thick boots and a 
large hat, which he kept on, standing in the middle 
of the saloon. He had an ugly snub nose, which 
he held cocked up, and his hands behiiid his 
back. In an instant it struck De Lacy he beheld 
the Czar of all the Russias, and gracefully saluting 
the Emperor according to the usages of the court ; 
he replied : — 

^' It is, sire, a noble and most magnificent pros- 
pect, probably uneq[ualled in the world." 

Paul was in one of his best moods; just before 
entering De Lacy's residence, he had encountered 
an Englishman in top boots, of which the Czar had 
a perfect horror. The unfortunate sight-seeing 
country gentleman who had travelled from York- 
shire to see St. Petersburgh, and who was strutting 
along in all the pride of leathers and top boots, 
started back in alarm as Paul roared out : — 
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Stop r and then added in very bad English^ 
''take off those boots.** 

The Yorkshire squire looked at the strange 
figore of the Czar with a look of unmitigated con- 
tempt^ saying : — 

" See you d d first" 

Paul made a sign, up came half a dozen attend- 
ants; they seized the enraged Englishman, pulled 
the boots off, and pushed him into the middle of 
the wet street, whispering, '' you have insulted the 
Czar, take care of yourself.'^ Horrified, the squire 
looked back> and then took to his heels as if pur- 
sued by a legion of mad emperors. 

Paul burst out laughing, appeared highly 
amused, made a sign to his attendants,* and entered 
the mansion of De Lacy in high good humour. 

^ So,*^ said the Czar, looking with evident admi- 
ration at the tall, magnificent figure of De Lacy^ 
** so you knew me, ha," speaking French. 



* It is well known that Paul detested round hats and top 
boots, and invariablj made the wearer take them off. 
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" It was impossible to mistake you, Sire, for any 
one else."* 

"This is Madame De Lacy,'^ said the Czar, 
eyeing that lady with evident admiration. 

Helen, woald have saluted the Czar according 
to custom, but he stepped forward and lightly 
touched her forehead with his lips, saying : — 

'* You are welcome, fair lady, to our capital, the 
Empress will be pleased to see so beautiful a lady 
grace her court," then turning to De Lacy, he con- 
tinued, *' Admiral has made your name fami- 
liar to us ; you are, beside, the heir of Field Mar- 
shal De Lacv, a name honoured in Russia. Let 
me see you and your fair lady at our palace as 
soon as possible,^' and giving De Lacy his hand to 
kiss, the Czar departed as abruptly as he entered, 
leaving his auditors no little astonished. 

Our hero''s reception at court when formally 
presented by the English Ambassador, surprised 
every one present 

The amiable Empress was charmed with Helen 
De Lacy, and shewed her the most marked attention. 
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The next day the Emperor visited the Lily of 
Devon^ with which he appeared delighted, and a 
week afterwards, with some of his chief officers and 
his own pilots, visited Cronstadt ; the sailing of the 
Lily and her tastefully fitted cabins, astonished and 
pleased the Czar, and De Lacy secured his own 
fortune by gracefully presenting to the Czar, the 
Lily of Devon, which was most graciously received. 
The mind of the Czar was at times like that of a 
child, the possession of the yac^t seemed to him a 
treasure, for Russia was yet in her inJE^ncy in ship 
building. Everywhere De Lacy and his bride 
were DIted and feasted. 

The Empress made Mrs. De Lacy a magnificent 
present of jewels, and the Emperor, after ordering 
that the Field Marshal's fortune should at once 
be handed over to De Lacy, ended by creating him 
a count of the Empire, and ordering one of his 
corvettes to be got ready for sea, to carry him and 
his crew to England, after a three months' residence 
in St. Petersburgh. 
On returning to England, De Lacy ordered 
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another yacht to be built, on the same lines as the 
Lily of Devon, but much larger, and shortly after 
purchased the beautiful estate of Sir Edmund Tra- 
verse, adjoining the domain of his friend Lord 
Elesmere, in Devonshire. 

Some six months after his return to England, a 
paragraph, copied from a French paper into the 
Times, attracted his attention It was headed. 
•• Singular and fatal Duel between two Irish officers 
in the French service at St. Omer." 

**It appears," continued the paragraph, "that 
Captain O'Kelly and Lieut. Gorman Eavanagh 
were two notorious leaders in the late insurrection 
or as the English style it, the rebellion in Ireland. 
Captain C^Kelly accompanied General Humbert to 
Ireland in '98, but was not taken prisoner with 
that general and his army^ but remained concealed 
till at length he contrived to make his escape in a 
fishing boat, and landed on the coast of France ; re- 
joining his regiment at St. Omer, it seems he en- 
countered a once favoured comrade, a Mr. Kava- 
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nagh^ then a lieutenant in the same regiment; 
the first time they met Lieutenant Kayanagh 
called Captain O'Kelly a traitorous scoundrel, and 
unfit to associate with his brother officers. 

** A duel of course, attended by several officers 
of the regiment, took place, when Lieut. Kavanagh 
disarmed his antagonist without Wounding him^ 
which so enraged Captain O'Kelly, that he lo^t all 
control over his passions, and striding over to his 
antagonist, he struck him a violent blow in the 
face, so that his features were covered with blood. 
His brother officers cried shame, but Lieutenant 
Kavanagh, wiping away the blood, coolly said : 

" 'Pick up your sword and hold it better, or you 
are a dead man in five minutes.' 

'^ After such a gross insult the seconds did not 
interfere. They fought again, and Captain CKelly 
was run through the body and fell dead upon the 
sod. 

'^ Captain O'Kelly has left a young and beautiful 
wife and one child to mourn over his loss, caused 
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by his own ungoyemable and unjustifiable pas- 
sion.*' 

Mrs. De Lacy burst into tears, saying : 

^^ What a fate I poor Norah^ would to heaven 
she was in this country, that I might comfort and 
cheer her desolate heart I" 

The following year Mr. and Mrs. De Lacy 
visited Ireland, Grokane was then rebuilding, but, 
to De Lacy's delight, he learned that his old 
friend Flaherty had returned to Broomsgrove 
with a fair bride from Italy, and there Mr. and 
Mrs De Lacy spent a most delightful month. 
Captain Flaherty looking the very picture of 
happiness. 

To the surprise and delight of Mrs. De Lacy, 
while at Broomsgrove, they learnt that Mrs. 
O'Eelly and her little daughter had returned to 
Ireland, and had purchased her uncle's, Father 
O'Mara house, at Kilbeg, and was living there. 
Mrs. De Lacy and her husband lost no time in 
visiting her ; they found her looking thin and se- 

VOL. m. o 
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. rious^ but resigned, and most happy to see her kind 
and generous friends. 

The tenants upon the estates of Crokane and 
Killteague, had no reason to regret their falling 
under the rule of their gentle and beautiful mis- 
tress ; every indulgence was shewn them, and they 
looked forward with joy to the period, when the 
mansion of Crokane would again be occupied by 
the legitimate owners of the estate. 

The new yacht, also named the Lily of Devon, 
was launched in April, 1800, and a magnificent fast 
sailing craft she proved herself, and once more 
James Kelly took the command. He was then a 
married man, having wedded a very pretty girl the 
companion of his niece, Nelly, and to whom Lady 
Elesmere gave a very handsome wedding dowry ; 
and here we close our narrative, trusting our 
readers will forgive its faults, in consideration of 
the author's desire to amuse, without ofPending, and 
that critics will excuse our writing a sea tale with- 
out the magical B.N. prefixed to our name, without 
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which it appears no one is authorized to write 
aboat the sea, not being acquainted with the lan- 
guage of seamen^ which^ however entertaining to 
the profession, might not equally be so to the gene- 
rality of readers. 



THE END. 
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